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PREFACE. 



The object of those who devote theb energies to the 
acqdlrement of the German language is, to be enabled to 
write and converse with ease on the Qommon topics of life. 
But their progress is frequently retarded by the use of 
Grammars calculated to perplex beginners by the variety 
of numerous rules, exceptions and explanations. There is 
no wa&t of such grammars ; but that there is a wanj; of a 
concise work compressing the rules, and enabling learners 
to make themselves quickly masters of the language is still 
strongly felt. 

The present volume is intended to supply this desidera- 
tum ; and the method adopted will, it is hoped, be found 
efficient. The form of questions and answers laid down in 
the " Catechism," page 67, directs at once to the practical 
way of acquiring the German language by conversation. 
The master, after having gone through the groundwork, sq 
useM to the beginner, will repeat to the pupil one or more 
questions ; he will explain the subject if further elucidation 
should be necessary; he will suggest questions to see 
whether all is rightly imderstood ; and he will finally direct 
the student to write down from dictation the German trans- 
lation of the questions treated in the lessons. 

It has been often said, that a continental language could 
not, in private lessons, be taught by conversation, because 
the materials for conversation were wanting. Now, here 



IT PREFACE. 

the Gennan language itself is made the euhject of conver- 
sation, and materials are offered sufficient for the completion 
of a course of lessons. 

This work is especiallj- composed for the use of the 
'^ German, French^ and EngUsk Protestant Institute*' at 
Gothic House, Clapham Rise, London, the original select 
Establishment where the foreign languages are successfully 
cultivated, and taught hy resident Masters, Graduates of 
Continental Universities. 

The knowledge of the German language opens a rich 
source of profit to the man of business, and of pleasure to 
the man of tafite ; its study has, therefore, become necessary 
to every one who has pretensions to a liberal education, pr 
who wishes successfully to make his way in the world. 
A distinguished author. Professor ITapier of Edinburgh^ 
says in the " Encyclopedia Britannica," vol. x. p. 486 : — 

The knowledge of the German people probably exceeds 

that of every other. They have men of eminence in 
" every department of literature, and can enumerate those 
" who have made discoveries or improvements in every 
" branch of science. It is not, however, so much from the 

merits of their eminent men, great and extensive th^ 

have been, as from the general diffusion of knowledge 
" that the character of this nation must be estimated." 

Every year great numbers resort from this country to 
Germany for amusement or business. It is hoped, that they, 
as well as the students, who by private lessons wish to 
acquu« the German language* will derive great advantage 
from the use of this work. 

The Author. 
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A l^EY 



TO 



THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 



THE GERMAN ALPHABET 
(as in English consisting of Twentt-SiI: Lbtt^rs). 

(baj ©cutf^e 2lI^l^aBct.) 

Pronunciatioii. 
As a in arm, part, ®aBe, 

Sanb/ ^nfang. 

ball, Sebingung, Sab. 

as k before a, o, u, and as U be- 
fore e and t.Eoncert, Eentner. 

door, I)a^, 8anb» 

as a in fame, and e in em* 
peror, nel^men, ®etb* 

father, flnben, Selle. 

as ^ in go when initial, and as 
ch in the Scotch loch^ when 
final, ®oIb, toenig. 

Hand, «i^anb/ ®^ul^. 

like t in ill, in, ft^en, SBille. 

as y in yes, yellow, 3agD/ ja. 

as in English, but never mute ; 
king, Jlunji, JlnaBe. 

lamb, Sanb, loBen. 

mat, S^ann, munter. 

name, nennen. 

as in object, hot, bone, ®ott. 

pay, fPro6e. 

queen, Duelle, 

rose, jRofe, retten. 

B 



German. 


Engliah. 


Name. 


2C 


a 


A 


a 


Ah 


S3 


b 


B 


b 


Bay or beh 


e 


c 


C 


c 


Tsay or tseh 


s 


b 


D 


d 


Day or deh 


@ 


e 


E 


e 


Ay or ey 


s 


f 


F 


f 


Kff 


® 


d 


G 


g 


Ghay or gay 


l> 


I) 


H 


h 


Hah 


3 


i 


I 


• 

1 


Ee or e 


3 


• 

1 


J 


• 

J 


Jod or yot 


Jt 


f 


K 


k 


Kah 


8 


I 


L 


1 


Rll or el 


g» 


m 


M 


m 


Km 


91 


n 


N 


n 


En 


£) 











Oh 


?) 


P 


P 


P 


Pay or Peh 


a 


q 


Q 


q 


Koo 


9i 


r 


R 


r 


Err 
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Grerman. English. 


Name. 


Pronunciation. 


© f§ 


S s Es8 


zeal, @ette (side), fe^n^ (Sid. 


a t 


T t Tay or teh 


tell, %a^t. 


U u 


U u Oo 


fiiU, Ufct. 


» t) 


V V 


Fow 


as /in English, SJogel. 


SB w 


W w 


Vay 


as the t; in English, vinegar, 
SBinb, SBanb. 


S T 


X X 


Iks or ix 


mixt, ^lleranbet; torlren. 


9 9 


Y 7 


IpsiloQ 


Hyssop, Spfo^f ®l9nagoge. 


3 i 


Z z 


Tsett 


tsifPer, Qi^tt, Sunber. 



L The letters of the alphahet are divided into vowels 
und consonants. A vowel is an articulate sound which is 
formed without the help of any other sound ; a consonant 
is an articulate sound which cannot be perfectly uttered by 
itself, but wants the help of a vowel. The letters a, «, i, 
0, u, y, are vowels, the remainder are consonants. 

2. Double vowels, or the same vowels repeated, indicate 
an extension of the sound, as «&aat, SP^eet/ excepting the 
cases when they belong to different syllables, as in be« 

erblgeiT/ to bury.- 

3. Modified vowels are those whose original sound is 
altered by the addition of e placed after capital letters, but 
over small letters, and instead of which may also be used 
two dots in the following manner: — 

%Z, d/ 5/ pronounced as a in hare, care, Stdnber. 
Ce/ 6/ 6, „ „ ew in the French ;)«*, yew, '§6ren. 

Ue, U/ ii, „ ,» « in the French rfw, SBetruben. 

S/ 0/ ii : when written with capital letters, 2CC/ SC/ Uc* 



4. A diphthong is the double sound of two united vowels, 
viz.: — 

%\X, pronounced as ou in House, ^Vi. 
2Ci/ OX), „ „ y in sky, Jtalfer. 
6i/ t^, „ „ y in by, eillg. 



6U/ t\X, pronounced nearly as ot in oil; ^^nttffire, in 

Bound different &om ^titt, celebration, 

%♦ f after i is never pronounced in German, but serves to lengthen 
the i The capital 9 does not exist in any German word* 

5. The double consonants are (j^ ch, fcb sch, cf ck» ff % 
Pf pf» "P^ P^. IT ss> g 8z, ft St, fe tz ; as ble aKil<3&, bet SBuf*, 
bcr SBKtf, ber Jtno^jf, (g))]^eu, $^aofo))^le, Silbniff; ^tx% %xti^. 

Further Directions* 
b at the end of words as/?, in Ue6; ga'B, leep, gaap. 
b „ •, „ t, in 9Blnb, vint 

g after { as ch, trenig, vanich. 
^ M t is mute, 5£^at, tawt. 
b lengthens the vowel, as in il^m, \ijti, eem, een. 
f is always pronounced like an* English z^ as in zeal, at the 

beginning of words or between two vowels ; fo, ©iegel, 

teifen, etc. 
ff * stronger than simple f, and ought to be used after a short 

vowel or diphthong; lajfen, Idjft; laff, ®^lojf, ©ti^uffl 
f is stronger than simple f, and to be used after a long 

vowel or diphthong ; l^elpen, ^t\% ^\% ^\x% ®^o^. 
i is used instead of f at the end of words, or syllables in 

compound words, as Sleid, nc«, au^eBen, to give out. 
t) at the beginning of words as/, SJater, fater. 
i „ „ „ U, JU/ tzoo. 

Remarks. 

1. As it is almost impossible to give by description the real German 
sound of the letters and words, w^ advise the Pupil to hear them in 
their purity from the mouth of his teacher, who should be a native of 
the north of Germany, where the best German is generally spoken* 

2. All substantives, and words used as such, begin with a capital 
letter, as well as the pronouns of persons we address; as for example 
®te you, ^u thou, X)ein thine, 3^^ your; in the plural fte is equiva- 
lent to the English pronoun they; fte she, and id) /, are written with 

* Generally, and according to old grammarians printed ft bap#'' 
erroneously called sz when it ought to be m, f[ as gajf/ S'^^jf. 



^all letters, except in the bc^nniog of » aentenee or after a full 
stop. Write @in one, with a capital letter, in order to dirtingiiish it 
from the article ein a. 

3. In Grerman every letter is pronounced as printed. The sound 
of the vowels especially is the same in long as in short syllables, 
whereas in English there is not always a mere difibrence of quantity, 
but a change of tie sound: for instance, the vowel e in mere is pro* 
nounced quite differently from the same vowel e in meti but iQ 
JGlerman it is not so, for instance in the words f)f ben and (eQ the 
vowel e has the same sound, which is only lengthened or shortened 
according to the quantity of the syllables; the same may be said 
about modified vowels. In .^6rf n and 4>^^n'^ ^^^ ^ ^^7 ^ ^^ 
ference of quantity, no change of the sound. 

Spsllino Lbsson (S3u(l&|labtren)« 

Sba, pa, mo, fe, toe, too, to, ba, ma, tl, ef, U, nu, rot, 
neu, fo, )u, te, le, ^i, adf, 90, ca, )e, ivet, %t, f^o, fyx, [a, 
Ui aft 0^, Oic, al ot, cb« 

ba, be, bi, bo, bu, bu, bS, bo^ 
fa, fe, f[, fo, fu, ftt, fa, fo, 
pa, pe, pi, po, pu, pfi, pi, p8, 
am, em, im, om, um, cm, om, urn, 
ma, me, mi, mo, mu, ma, mo, mil, 
bet, bte, bad, ic^, bu, er, wir, tbr, fte, 
mir, tit, bid^, mic^, mein, bein, trau, fcbau, ioem# 

Read and commit to memory the following most usefdl 
and necessary vo^cabulaiy. 

The days of the week. The moniks of the year. 

(ffio^entoge.) (bie SKonate be« 3ol^t«.) 

©onntag, Sunday Sanuor, January 

S^ontagi Monday Sebmar, Februaiy 

SDienfiag, Tuesday 9X^&rj/ March 

matmoif, Wednesday ^SbfvA, April 

3)onnerjtag, Thursday SKal, May 

gtcitag, Friday 3unl or Sunij/ June 
@onnabenb or ©amfiag, Sa- 3uU or %vX^t July^ 

turday. 9lugujl, August 



&tptemUx, September 
Dctobtt, October 
9loJ)emBer, November 
JDecemier/ December 

The four seasons, 
(blc J)iet 3al^re«jeltcn.) 
Srul^Ung/ Spring 
©ommet/ Summer 
^ttf)% Autumn 
mmtx, Winter 

The five parts of the world, 
(biefunfaBeltt^eile.) 
^uto^a/ Europe 
^flen, Asia 
2lft«a/ Africa 
%Xitxifa, America 
^u^alien, Oceanica 

The four cardinal points, 
(bie J)let '©Immete*® egenben.) 
SU^orgen — Djien, East 
Stienb— ®ejlen, West 
3»ittag— ©ubm, South 
mtttma(i)i—fftexUn, North 

The five senses. 
(bleffinfSlnneO 
®e|en, to see 
•&5ten, to hear 
fRitditn, to smell 
@(i)mtitn, to taste 
iJftl^ten, to feel. 

bad 3al^, the year 
bar W^onat, month 
bie 9Bo<!^e; week 



brr Sag, day 
bie ®tunbe, hour 
etne ®ecunbe, a second 
eine Sttinute, a minute 
ein SugenHid , moment 
ein Seiertag, holiday 
ein Sejitag, a festive day 
0leujial^r, new-year 
Dflem, Easter 
^x^atli^f Michaelmas 
SBeil^na^ten, Christmas 
ber SKorgen, the morning 
bet QSonnittag, forenoon 
ber S^ittag, noon 
ber S^Ia^mlttag, afternoon 
ber 9l6enb, evening 
bie ffladji, night 
bie SIRitterna(]^t, midnight 



ber Wtann, the man 

bie 8tau, woman 

bad Stix(t>, child 

ber Stnabtf boy 

bad ^im^tn, gbl 

bad ffrdulein, young lady 

ber Siingling, youth 

ber SJater/ father 

bie Sautter; mother 

ber @o]^n, son 

bie ^^ttt, daughter 

ber ©ro^ioater, grandfather 

bie ®rof mutter, grandmother 

ber (Snfel, grandson 

bie dnfelin, granddaughter 

ber ©ruber, brother 
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SBeinttauBntf grapes 

(SrbBeeren, strawberries 

<&tml6emn, raspberries 

@tati^el6eerett, gooseberries 

So^annld^ereii, currants 

^fiaixmtn, plmns 

^feljlnen^ oranges 

(St^fen, peas 

99o^nen, beans 

®alat, salad 

etn @tMf a piece 

eine ©and, a goose 

eine ^aul6e, a pigeon 

eine dnU, a dnck 

etn dlei^u^n, a partridge 

etn 9afan, a pheasant 

9Bitb^et, venison 

etn <6afe, a hare 

etn Sad^d, a salmon. 

eine Sd^^oOe, a sde 

etn ^ttiftf a pike 

etn %al, an eel 

etne SoreKe; a trout 



bet <6ut, the hat 

ber Stnopf, button 

bad JHetb/ gown 

bie ^efte, waistcoat 

bte «&ofen, trousers 

bet SP^antel, doak 

bet ®ttumvf/ stocking 

bie @tnJim^f(, stockings 

bie <&anbf(l(^u]^^ ^ores 

bet S^vifyf shoe 

ein ))aat®(l^t(l^e;apair of shoes 



bet ©tlefel, boot 

bie ©tiefel, the boots 

ber $antofeI, slipper 

bie $anto{feIn, slippers 

bet 8lo(f , coat 

ber Dittxoi, overcoat, great- 

coat 
bie U^r, watch 
bet 9iegenfd(;inn; umbrella 
ber ®to(f , stick 
ber Sting, ring 
bet Jtamm, comb 
bie Jt(eiber6utfle, dothes-bmsh 
bie ®te(f nabel, pin 
bad ^aUt\i6:), neckcloth 
bad ^afti^entuti^,pocket-hand« 

kerchief 
bie Wiiit, cap 
bad «&anbtud(;, towel 



bie ^ut; the door 

bie Sre^^e, staircase 

bad Qiinmttf room 

bad ®d(;Iafjimmet, bedroom 

ber %i^(i)f table 

bad Sfenflet, window 

ber ©tul^I, chair 

bet ®^tege(, looking-glass 

bet &eud(;tet, candlestick 

bie Stii(i}t, kitchen 

bet Jtellet; cellar 

bet «§of, court yard 

bad Sobf badi 

bie 99abefhtBe, bathroom. 

bad Sett, bed 
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bie Sanf, fonn, bank 
bad SBauer, cage 
bie Setter, ladder 



bet «&amtnet; the hammer 

bie QatiQ^, pincera 

bie ©Age, saw 

bie 8flafti^e, bottle 

bet ^orf , cork 

ber Jlorf jiel&et; cork-screw 

ber Seller, plate 

bie ®^iifiel, dish 

bad ^effer, knife 

bie ©aBel, fork 

ber 86ffet, spoon 

bad ®lci9, glass 

bad Sifd^tud^, table-cloth 

bad «6oIi, wood 

bie Areibe, chalk 

bad ^fen, iron 

bad Jlu^jfer, copper 

bad Slei, lead 

ber ®tai)l, steel 

bad ^Uitj, tin-plate 

bad ®iegellad(, sealing-wax 

ber SBleijilft, pencil 

bie ©d^iefertafel, slate 

bad ®iegel, seal 

bad 99uti^, book 

bad $a^ier, paper 

bie Dinte, ink 

bie geber, pen 

bad Sebermejfer, penknife 

bad SDintenfaff; inkstand 



bie ®tabt, the town 

bad S)i>rf, the village 

bie Strafe^ street 

bie ^ird^e, churdi 

bie ®^ule/ school 

bie Sdrfe, Exchange, purse 

bad ®(^(off, palace, lock 

bad «&aud, house 

ber S^arft, market 

bie SBrude, bridge 

bad ®e6dube/ building 

bie SBiefe, meadow 

ber 99auut, tree 

bie SBIume, flower 

bad Jlurti, com 

bie ^a% mast, fattening 

ber Sl^afi, mast (shipping) 

ber Stbni^f the king 

ber ^aifer, emperor 

ber (Sbelmann, nobleman 

ber SBauer, peasant 

ber Jtaufmann, merchant 

ber SBAder, baker 

ber 8f(eifi^er, butcher 

ber ®^u^mad;er, boot or 

shoemaker 
ber ®ti^neiber, tailor 



bie SBelt, the earth 
bie Sonne,/., sun, w, 
ber STOonb, m., moon,/, 
bie ®teme/ m., stars 
bie ^entente, n., elements 
bie 3rtt,/, time, m. 



Me 8uft, air 
bet SBinb^ wi^d 
bet 9legen, rain 
bet @d(;nee^ snow 
bad greuet^ fire 
bad fSktttt, weather 
bet ®turm^ sfcona 
bet S)onner^ thunder 
bet mi%, lightning 
bet 8fluff, river 
ha^ @df% diip 
bet @taui, dust 
bet @tein, stone 



bad @teuet, rudder, steerage 



bie aSa^l^it, the truth 

bie Sfige, lie 

bie <&offhung^ hope 

bie l^ieie^lore 

bet ®Iau^ hdief 

bet Whxiff, courage 

bie (Sfyn, honor 

bie ^tdne, tear 

bad ®lfid, n., faxime,/. 

bad 93etui&ften, n., fortune,/* 

bie (Sift (®cibt), gift, donation 

bad (Sift, poison 

bet Aunbe; customer 

bie Jtunbe, news, knowledge 

bet ®ee, lake 

bie @ee^ sea 

bet ^ox, fool 

bad ^ot, gate 

bet Setbienft, profit, reward 

bad Sietbienfl^ merit 

bie @teuet, tax, contribution 



AOJBCTIYBS. 

gut, good 
f^U^t, bad 
Ibdfe, wicked 
weife, wise 
fleifiig, diligent 
gefd^idt, skilful 
'bumnt; stupid 
faul, lazy 
glfidRid;, happy 
ungluiflid^, unhappy 
gu^eben, contented 
un)uftieben, discontented 
glt%kind 
tein, dean • 
f(]^imi|ig, dirty 
ongene^m^ agreeable 
unangenefim/ disagreeable 
gefunb, healthy 
ungefunb', unhealthy 
fait, cold 
watrn, warm 
l^if / hot 
l^elt, light 
bunfel/ dark 
ftif^, fresh 
alt, old 
Jung, young 
neu; new 
ja^m, tame 
Wilb, wild 
fremb, strange 
njal^t, true 
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lufttg, merry 
#trautig, Bad 
banfbor, grateful 
unbanfbat/ ungrateM 
nii^ttd;, useful 
iinni!i|, useless 
fd^ttjet; difficult 
Ui^, light, easy 
teid;, rich 
arm, poor 
vn&U, tired 
fiifi, sweet 
titter, bitter 
fauer, sour 
fjaxtf hard 
votidi, soft 
leer, empty • 
J)oa,fuU 
fti^dn, beautiful 
^hi^f pretty, handsome 
^dfflic^, ugly 
jlttr!, strong 
^^voa^f weak 
tu^ig, quiet 
untu^ig, uneasy 
gro^/ great, large 
Hein, small, little 
bi(f, thick, stout 
bunn, small, thin 
!utj; short 
lang, long 
taut, deaf 
flummf dumb 
notl^ig, necessary 
unndt^ig, unnecessary 



butflig/ thirsty 
Ij^ungtig/ hungry 
fd^^neK, quick 
langfant/ slow • 
aufmerffam, attentive 
unaufmetffam, inattentive 
Hug, prudent 
ttufrld^tig, sincere 
f(]^n?ari/ black 
wei^, white 
tot^, red 

tlau, blue ' 

gelt, yellow 
gt&n, green 
(taun, brown 
grott, grey 

Advbrbs, 

iftuUt to-day 

ntorgen, to-morrow 

itSermmrgen; the day after to- 
morrow 

gejlern/ yesterday 

Jiiorgejietn, the day before 
yesterday 

M SU^otgenS/ in the morning 

bed ^tenb@# in the evening 

t&glt^, daily 

i&f)xli^, yearly 

wdd^enttid^, weekly 

neulid^;/ the other day 

fonjl, formerly, otherwise 

enbti^, at last 

gefid^ttjinb, quickly 

bann unb njann, now and then 
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f^on, already 

bamal0, then 

tvoiQf eternally 

ndc^fiend, shortly 

immet/ always 

tt)0? where? 

njol^in? whither? where? 

n?o^er? from whence? 

l&iet, here 

ba, there 

bal^itt; there, thither 

balder, from thence 

bortl^lit/ thither 

bottl^er, from yonder 

bort, there 

Xt^i^f on the right 

litif 3, on the left 

naf)tt near 

iveit, &r 

vinaU, everywhere 

obtxtf above, upstairs 

untettf below, downstairs 

gu «&aufe/ at home 

ffin unb ba, here and there 

i)in unb l^er, to and fro 

l^inten, behind 

born, in front 

erflend/ in the first place 

gweitend/ secondly 

n^iebeTf again 

Wic oft? how often? 

mel^tmald/ several times 

aQein; alone 

wie biel? how much? 

nuf)x, more 



n^enid; little 

nid^td, nothing 

etn?ad, something 

biel, much 

genug, enough 

tec^t# right 

aQed; all, everything , 

gut, good 

tt)Qif)l, well 

\dlU(i)t, bad 

aud^, also 

nut, only 

faum, scarcely 

ia, yes 

nein^ no 

gettjljf, certainly 

In bet ^atf indeed 

Voabxlidl, truly 

ni(]^t, not 

ia nid^t/ to be sure not, by 

no means 
no^ ni^t, not yet 
nidji mtfjx, no more 
njie? how? 

n^ie lange? how long? ' 
wonn? when? 

Sbntencbs. 

®uten ilKorgen/good morning 
®uten %benb/ good evening 
®ute 9la(^t, good night 
9Bie gel^t'd? how do you do? 
®tfyc tcofflf very well 
Siemliti^ n^ol^I, tolerably well, 
pretty well 
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9h^t fe^ n)o]^I# not very well 
SBie befinben @te fld^? how 

do you do? 
@anj xio€if)h i6) banfe Sl^neitr 

quite well, I thank yon 
S)ad freut midif I am glad of 

it 
9Bo flnb @ie getoefen? where 

have you been? 
3ti^ Sin anf bem Sanbe geioefen, 

I have been in the country 
9Bo fomnten ®ie ](|et? wh^re 

do you come from ? 
3^ fomme and bet Stixd^tf I 

come from church 
(Sd ift unmoglic^/ it is impoe^ 

sible 
^uf (Sfyci, or auf meine <E|fte/ 

upon my honour 
^(ff Bitte urn Serjeil^ung^ I 

beg your pardon 
SBad tvollen @te? what do 

you want? 
@e£en@iemirein@I<id3Baffer/ 

give me a glass of water 
9^tt SJetgnugen/with pleasure 
3ti^ banfe Sl^nen^I thank you 
9Bte Diel? how much? 
@e]^ ^\th very much 
9Bie oft? how often? 
3e ti)n it Utbttf the sooner 

the better 
S)ad ifl ted^t, that is right 
9le^men @ic fl^ in ^t, take 

care < 



9Rit ^tt (Mcaifmi^, with 

your permission 
9Benn i^ Bitten botf^ if you 

please 
SBenn ®ie bte®i^te l^Ben to0U 

Uxu if you will have the 

kindness 
S)arf id^ @ie Bitten? may I 

request you? 
9Bo ttol^nen ®ie? where do 

you live? 
&pttd^n ®te beutf^? do you 

speak German? 
Sin mniQf a little 
93erfte]^en ®ie nti^? do you 

understand me? 
®ie f^Jted^en ein tDtm% gu 

fd^neQ, you speak a little 

too fast 
9Bie alt flnb @ie ? how old 

are you? 
3(^ Bin funfjel^n 3a^ alt. I 

am fifteen 
9Bo ift 31^ grreunb? where is 

your friend? 
dt ift in $arid, he is in Paris 
®inb ®ie nid^t ein ^nteti^ 

fanet? are you not an 

American? 
9leim id) Bin ein (Smopatt, 

no, I am a European 
3ft 3^e ©emal^Iin eine 

Seutf^e? is your lady a 

German? 
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Sinn, f!e ift etne CSnglanberin, 
no, she is an English lady 

2)er Jlod^ ifl tin @(3^weijet, 
the cook is a Swiss 

Sic *o^in m elne S^wnjetin, 
the cook is a Swiss wo- 
man 

S)ie @onne ^didnt, the sun is 
shining 

»&eute iji ed fel^t fait, to day- 
it is very cold 

m iji f<^dttc0 ffietter, it is 
fine weather 

m ijl fait, it is cold 

@d friert, it freezes • 

@0 f(!^neit, it snows 

<£d tffaut, it thaws 

@d tegnet, it rains • 

dd Ui|t, it Hghtens 

@d bonnert, it thunders 

m ^agelt, it hails 

@d ifl ^ei^, it is hot 

& gieBt; there is 

(Sd gal6, there was 

@d l^at gegeBen, there has 
been 



9Ber gab Sl^nen bad $a^ier? 
aBotlen @ie ben SSrief annel^* 

men? 
iDer SU^enfd^ iji jieritid^, 
^ennen ®ie ben SWann? 
3)er 3:0b tji nid^t bag (Snbe 

bed 2e*ett«, 
3d^ wCrnf (]^e ein ^etb §u f aufen, 



(B$ ialieBt mix, it pleases me 
@d gefddt mit, I am pleased 
(Sd ^dgt ftti^, the question is 
6d fdmntt borauf an, it de- 
pends on 
2Ratt benf t "j they say, or 
Wlan Bel^au^tet > it is said, 
^lan fagt ) people say 

«6eute ifi ®onntag, to day is 

Sunday 
S&ax ntti^t geflern ®onna6enb? 
was not yesterday Satur- 
day? 
SBo ft)eifen ®ie ^eute, where 

dine you to day? 
3c3^ war i)or jwei 3o^ren in 
©erlin, I was three yea^s 
ago in Berlin 

3^r »&ert 2Jatet war tjor einer 
Stunbe l^ier, your father 
was here an hour ago 

SBo l^oben @ie ben SBlnter gu* 
getjra^i? where have you 
spent the winter? 

3c^ war auf meinem ®ntt, I 
was on my estate. 



Who gave you the paper? 
Will you accept the letter? 

Man is mortal. 

Do you know the man ? 

•Death is not the end of life. 

I wish to buy a horse. 
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(Sx i{l ein ju gutet 9$ater, 
®e£m @ie mit ein (Si, 
Seme alle %cl^ ehcad, 
3^ muf einen SBtief fd^tetten, 
So8 gCettet Iji fd^Ied^t, 
SBtinge bad SKeffet imb ble 

©atel fier, 
3iel^en ®le ben -Sut a6, 
@S fel^tt fel^t an 8legen, 
I)ie Sonne gefit im Dflen auf, 
3^ l^akbiefe^la^ri^ t )9on iJ^m, 
Sag gCetter Iji fait, 
3ti^ l^aBe feine 3eit, 
5Die @^re ©otted, 
Der «&ert beg «6attfe0, 
€S gei^ort mit, 
aBo iji bet ©c^^tfiffel gu biefet 

5:^ut? 
SGBit wollen in ben $atf ge^n, 
®bt\)t unb (g(]^inet »aten 

gtof e Di<l^tet, 
©tjdl^ien ®ie mit eine ®e* 

ft^i^te, 
3(^ f)(ibt 3a^nf^metjen; 
(5t ttdgt eine SBtille, 
9?ieine (S^u^e jlnb tein, 
S)iefe3 ^ou0 ifl fel^t f^on, 
dt ]^at fe^t biel ®elb 'ott^ 

fc]^njenbet, 
®ie otieiten gu wenig, 
m iji noc^ gu ftiifi, 
3^ ^in 3]^t (bein) gteunb, 
JDu tiji ein gutet ©^utet, • 
@t iji nlti^t ted^t njol^l, 
SBit gingen in'd S^oufriet, 



He is too good a father. 
Give me an egg. 
Learn a little every day. 
I must write a letter. 
The weather is bad. 
Bring the knife and the 

fork. 
Take off your hat. 
There is a great want of rain. 
The sun rises in the east. 
I have the news from him. 
The weather is cold. 
I have no time. 
The glory of God. 
Th^ master of the house. 
It belongs to me. 
Where is the key to this 

door? 
Let us go into the park. 
Goethe and Schiller were 

great poets. 
Tell me a story 

My tooth aches. 

He wears spectacles 

My shoes are clean 

This house is very fine 

He has squandered a great 

deal of mon^ • 
You work too little 
It is yet too soon 
I am your Mend 
Thou art a good scholar 
He is not quite well 
We went to the play 
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®te ffdbtxi Qtii Derloten, 
@te madden s^ielen iaxm, 

SBode]^en@ieie|tf|m? 
Jtommen ®ie mit bemS)am))f<> 

Boot? 
ffldn, ed n?ar fd^on aBgegangen, 
3(]^ Bin nie mit mit fetbfl }u« 

frieben, 
@r ifl bie ®ute fel6fl, 
@ffen ®ie bad felBft/ 
a^eine Ul^ unb bie Sl^tige, 
^ein 8lod i{l ni(^t volt ber 

Sl^tige, 
93ema(j^I&nige nid^t beine 

mm 

3^ fenne biefen J6erttt, 
^e ifi berfelbe SWann, 
®old^e !Dinge {tnb iii^t ju 

Siefe 3eiten ftnb borWet; 
3u votm ftnreti^en @ie ? 
9Bad fogen ®ie }u mir ? 
aBad9e^tbad(£u^an? 
SBerflo^fteanbieSi^iir? 
aBad; finb @ie {fatmm ? 
Son went l^aBen ® ie ed gel^dtt ? 
Sfut nien fatten @ie nii(]^ ?• 
SBeI(!^ ein ^nBUcf ! 
(Siner bon du^ ^at ed gefagt, 
ifteine Slegel ol^ne ^udna^me, 
3(^ l&ak tein ®elb, 
Seber fann bad begreifen, 
Sebermann ^at feine Seller, 
Srau^n @ie blel 3<it baju ? 



You have lost your time 

You make (or they make) a 
great noise 

Where are 70U going now ? 

Do you come by the steam- 
boat ? 

No, she had already set off 

I am never satisfied with 
myself 

He is kindness itself 

Eat that yourself 

My watch and yours 

My coat is not like yours 

Do not neglect your duty 

I know this gentleman 
It is the very same man 
Such things are not to be had 

These times have passed 
Whom do you speak to ? 
What do you say to me ? 
What is that to you ? 
Who knocked at the tloor ? 
What, are you dumb ? 
From whom did you hear it ? 
Whom do you take me for ? 
What a sight ! 
£ither of you has said it 
No rule without exception 
I have no money 
Any one may conceive it 
Every one has his faults 
Do you need much timefor it? 
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Jteiner ))on dixd} foil audgr^en 
^at et Sl^nen etwag gegeien ? 
^ irei^ ettvad baioon, 
9le^men ®te wad @ie lofinfci^en, 
3^ n)iU ed ni^t l^abett, 
er foU eg wiffeii; 
m foil fo ffln, 
^aSen @ie (l^afl hi) felne ®e* 

bulb? 
3(!^ l^aBe ni(j^t geantioottet/ 
3ti^ l^aBe feinen SBegriff baton, 
3^ roax fel^r etfreut botfibet, 
dx (fie) war aufri(^tig, 
®ie fdnnen ed glauBen, 
@d wfitbe mit fel^t leib tl^un, 
©r njltb mit willfommen feln, 
®oll i^ ed ®ie lel;ren ? 
SBollen ®ie }u i^m gel^n ? 
®ie l^&tten ed tl^un follen, 
@r wei^ eg fo gut irie i(ff, 
3(^ n?ei$ ni(j^t wag t(^ t^un foU, 
3^ f)aU l^eute feine 3eitf 
©ejiern fagten ®ie bogfelBe, 
SBie iritb eg morgen fel^n? 
@ie gel^en felten aug# 
9Bir effen faft immer urn (£ln 

«&ettte fiber i)ierjel^n Sage, 
®ei (or fein ©ie) funftig \>ex* 

fi^tiger, 
Xf)nt aUeg Bel Seiten, 
©r jiarb ^loglid), 
®ie foUen eg bolb ^dren, 
SBo finb ®ie bie ganje 3*^^ 

gewefen ? 



No one of 70a shaU go out 
Hashegivenjou something? 
He knows something of it 
Take whatever you desire 
I will not do it 
He shall know it 
It shall be so 
Have 70U no patience ? 

I have not answered 
I have not an idea of it 
I was very glad of it 
He (she) was sincere 
You may believe it 
I should be very sorry 
He shall be welcome to me 
Shall I teach it you ? 
Will you go to him ? 
You ought to have done it 
He knows it as well as I do 
I know not what to do 
I have no time to day 
Yesterday you said the sfl&ne 
How will it be to morrow 
You rarely go out 
We almost always dine at 

one o'clock 
This day fortnight 
Be more cautious for the 

future 
Do all things betimes 
He died suddenly 
You shall hear it by and by 
Where have you been the 

whole time? 
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©r ifi Jjon ^ier weggegangen, 
(S« Ijl ttiti^t welt entfetnt, 
(St Qtxittf) in 3orn, 
S)ad c^anje Sal^ir ||inbutti^, 
3c]^ Bin fertlg, 

Dad SSatet Unfet. 

SSater unfet (or Unfcr 3Jo* 
ter), ber bu Bljl im ^immii. 
©el^eittget wetbe bein 9lame. 
IDein 3it\(f) fomme« Deln 
SBtde gefd^el^e wie tm <6immel 
atfo and) ouf (Srbctt. Unfer 
tdgll(!^ SBrob gieB und l^eute. 
Unb loerglet und unfereS^uIb; 
tt)le n?ir tjergc'Bcn unfetn S^uts* 
bigcm. Unb ful^re ung nid^t in 
93erfud;ung; fonbctnetldfeung 
»on bem Ue6el; benn bein Ifl 
bad dlelc^, unb bie Stxaft, unb 
ble ^errllti^Ielt, In ©rolgfelt, 
3(men! 



He is gone hence 
The distance is not far 
He got into a passion 
All the year round 
I have donei 

ITie Lord's Prayer, 

Our father, which art in 
heaven, hallowed he thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will he done in earth 
as it is in heaven. Give us 
this day our daily hread: 
And forgive us our trespasses. 
as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us. And lead us 
not into temptation ; hut de- 
liver us from evil : For thine 
is thekingdom, andthepower 
and the glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen ! 



The Interpuncthn, 
(®<]^tlftgei^en.) 
Sad Xomma 0) comma 
S)ad Stolon (:) colon 
iDad ffragejeid^en (?) sign of 

interrogation 
!£)ad®emifoIon(;) semi-colon 

!£)et $unf t or bad $un!tum («) full stop. 

ExsRcisB (Uel6ung). 
@d \dixUh ein Wtann an eine SBanb 
3e^n Singer i)aV id) an ieber «§anb 
Sijinf unb jwanjig an <6dnben unb S^Cif en 
©et'd tl^tlg lefen wltt njirb 3rt^en [e^en muffen* 

G 3 



^a^ 2ludnifungdjei^en (!) 

sign of exclamation 
S)le $atent]^efe () parenthesis 
!Der %>o{ho^]^ (') apostrophe 
2)er ©ebanfenjh^ (— ) dash 
'S^a^ ^Inful^Tungdgel^en („—'*) 
sign of quotation. 
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Reading Lessons. 



1. 



®uter JRatl^.— «tt Dr. 
Dobbrige fclne Heine Xod^ttt, 
trel^e frii:^ jiart, frcigte, trie 
eg fomme, bofi Sebet fie gu 
Kefien ftj^eine, ttntwortete fie : 
n 3<^ vod^ ed nl^t, vomn nic^t 
balder, bo^ ic^ Seben llefce.'' 
Dle^ voax nld^t atteln dmixbtx^ 
rafi^enbe, fonbcrn gugleld^ eine 
Huge 5lntirort. Der einjige 
aSeg geliett ju werben, iji 
lietengivurbig ju )tin unb ;u 
fd^eineit: ®ute, SBol^IiroUen, 
3artgefu]^t ju 6efl|en unb gu 
6en)elfen,frel jufelntJonSelBjl* 
fu^t^ ^eil {u nel^men anbem 
SBol^lergel^en 2lnberet. 



1. 



Chad advice. — When Dr. 
Doddridge asked his little 
daughter, who died early, 
why everybody seemed to 
love her, she answered: "I 
cannot tell, unless it be be- 
cause I love everybody. " 
This was not only a striking 
but a judicious reply. The 
only way to be loved, is to 
be and appear lovely: to 
possess and to display kind- 
ness, benevolence, tender- 
ness; to be free from selfish- 
ness, and to be alive to the 
welfare of others. 



2. 

9J?o jatt. — ffionbtefem au8* 
gejeld^neten beutf(3^en (Som)30« 
ntjlen voxVi man ^e^u)3ten, er 
fei ba§ gt55te muflfatifcfee 
®enie genjefen, njel^eg cin 
Sanb ie l^et^orttad^te, unb bafi 
fein 3^ufi!er (e fo i?let wie er 
in ben ijerfd^lebenen ©eBieten 
ber Jtunfi leifiete. Qx ytitij^ 
nete jl^ in ieber ©attung ber* 
felben aug, loon D<)ern MS jur 
einfad^Pen S^atlabe. 5)aBel 
war er elner ber sjorjiiglld^flett 



2. 

Mozart. — Of this eminent 
German composer it is said 
that he was the greatest 
musical genius that any 
country ever produced, and 
that no musician ever em- 
braced the art so extensively 
as he. He excelled in all 
styles, from Operas to the 
most simple ballads. He 
was also one of the finest 
pianists in Europe ; he played 
with the most rapid execution 
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5lJianoft)leIet; er f^)lelte mit 
bet gto^ten jjertigfeit unb 6e* 
fonberS war fein ®^)lel mit bet 
Ilnfen «&anb gcnau unb ttef* 
Ii<]^, ^ war ju ©atjbutg 
ben 27 Sanuor 1756 geBoren. 



and his left hand was par- 
ticularly correct and excel- 
lent. He was bom January 
27, 1756, at Salzburg. 



3. 

Drat^en. — Son blefet 
fd^onen Jfrud^t fommen ble* 
{enlgcn, njelt^e am meljlen in 
Sngtanb i?er6tau^t werben, 
and ®:t>A<i^^nf Portugal unb 
SWalta. SBefonbetS werben 
ifif^rU^ i)on ©ettiOa mel^rere 
Sl^ittionenDrangenau^cfai^tt. 
2)er Sonboner JJaufmann U* 
iaS)lt bem in ©ci^itta 120 
aieaten fut bie Jtijie i?on 800 
@tii(f; rreld^eS 4Jrf. fur bag 
I)u^enbntad^t,oberl Jffartl^lng 
fur baS ©tiitf. 0limmt man 
l^eju bie Sirad^t unb anbere 
Jfoflen, fo fann man faum 
eine gute Orange unter einem 
$enn!9 erwarten. 



3. 

Oranges, — Of this fine 
firuit, those chiefly used in 
England are from Spain, 
Portugal and Malta. Chiefly 
from Seville are every year 
exported several millions of 
oranges. The London mer- 
chant pays to the Seville 
exporter 120 reals a chest 
of 800 pieces each, which is 
4tj^d. per dozen, ora&rthing 
and a half each. If the 
freight and other expences 
be added, one can scarcely 
expect a good orange under 
a penny. 



4. 
fKenge be0 ial^rltc^ ber* 
firou(!^ten gaffee'S. — ^Der 
iet\if)mU beutfd^e ^laturfor^ 
fd^er «&umioIbt ju SBerlin ^at 
Bered^net, baf bie 3J?enge beS 
idi^rlid^ in (Suro))a ^thxau^^ 
Un (Saffee'd 53 SWitlionen 



4. 

Quantity of Coffee annvally 
consumed, — The celebrated 
German naturalist Hum- 
boldt, of BerUn, computed 
that the quantity of Co£Pee 
annually consumed in Europe 
is 5 3 millions of kilogrammes. 
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Jtilodramme attdmat^t, ober 
116,971,000 gjfunb, ba^ in 
{?tanfrel^ 230,000 Eentner 
tjerttaud^t werbcn, unb in 
SKerlco, weld^eS etn?a cln ffunf* 
tT^eil ijott bet SBe^offerung 
{?rattfrcld^8 f)at, nut 400 ober 
500 Kentner. 



or 116,971,000 lbs.; that 
the consamption of France 
is 230,000 qumtals, and 
that the consumption of 
Mexico, where the popu- 
lation is one*fifth of that of 
France, is only 400 or 500 
quintals. 



5. 

SBraunf(^njelgcT SKumme. 
— 5)a« treffld^e 99ter, votldft^ 
SKuntme l^cl^t, erl^iett feinen 
fflamtn tjon felnem ©rfmber, 
S^rlfllan STOumme, In 99raun* 
fc^n?etg. (S9 rrltb nut gu 
SBraunfd^ttjelg geBtauet unb 
na(f) ijerft^lebcncn '©fifen tjon 
©nglanb \>txfaf}xm, felbft na^ 
Snblen. 



5. 
The Mum of Brunswick. — 
The excellent beer called 
Mum, was so named after its 
inventor Christian Mumme, 
of Brunswick. It is brewed 
at Brunswick only, and ex- 
ported to various ports of 
Fmgland, and even to India, 



6. 
SBld^tlge ©rflnbungen. 
— 5)et tjetporBene JDl^ter 
S^^omad Sam))beU ^anbelt in 
elnem feiner Berrunbetten ®e* 
bid^te J?on 5)eutfc]^Ianb unb 
Bemerft, bag ble SBelt blefem 
ble brel rrld^tlgjten (Sntbetfun* 
gen !jetban!e, ndmll(^ ble ^» 
flnbung beg ?Putt>er«, bet SButi^* 
brudctel, unb ber U^nnad^et* 
funjt. *&err 8rrlebtl(!^3 fflgte 
bie i?lerte ^Inju, njelti^e In (5u* 
To^a unb StoTbametifa, ie|t 



6. 
Important inventions. — 
The late poet Thomas Camp- 
bell, in speaking of Germany 
in one of his much admired 
poems, says the world was 
indebted to her for three 
most important inventions, 
viz.: those of powder, print- 
ing and clock-making. To 
them Mr. Friedrichs added 
the fourth, which is now very 
generally acted upon 
throughout Europe and 
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in angemeinem ®titavi6) i% 
ndmlid^ ben Sinttfyc mittelfi 
(Sifenfia^nen. ^tn S^ebri^d 
voax bet ©ol^n eineS SBerg^ 
manned in bent (Difhift bed 
«&arjed, n>et^er «&anno))er ge« 
f)M, unb ieHeibete baS %mt 
eined aKaf(^inen*I)lrectord, 
Die na^ern Umjlanbe felnet 
©rflnbnng flnb angefu^rt In 
bem Sionboneif „3ournat fiir 
Sit}it«3ngenieur9 nnb f&aus 
nielfier." Sunlud 1 845, ©. 1 89. 



North America, viz. com- 
munication by railroad. Mr. 
Friedricbs was the son of a 
miner in' that part of the 
Hercynian district which be- 
longs to Hanover, and filled 
the situation of principal 
engineer. The details of his 
invention are stated in the 
** Civil Engineer and Archi- 
tect's Journal," June 1845, 
p. 189. 



7. 
3eitwngen. — 5)ad erfle 
Seift)iet elnet (Sngtif^en Qdt^ 
tung Ijt ein SBIatt, wetc^eS in 
finer fJ^rrlerigen unb gefa^t* 
)}pQen S^tt unter ber Sdegierung 
bet Jlonigln (Slifabetl^ erf(3^|ien. 
Drei^lummetn berfelben flnben 
flti^ im SBrittifd^en fWufenm 
auf6en?al^rt, ijon benen 9^r. 50 
0lad^rid^ten entl^dlt u6er bie 
S^janifd^e Stotte, n?el(^e 1588 
©ngtanb ongreifen trottte, ater 
gurutfgefd^lagen njurbe. ©ie 
l^iefi „ber ^nglifd^e 5Wer!ur" 
nnb etf(^ien nic^t !|3eriobifi^ 
nnb tegetmdpig, fonbern trie. 
ed gerabe ndt^ig fi^ien, obet 
njid^tige Segetenl^eiten ed er* 
forberten. 



7. 
Newspapers, — The first 
example of an English news- 
paper is a publication brought 
out at a moment of great 
difficulty and danger in the 
reign of Queen Elisabeth. 
Three numbers of it are 
preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, of which No. 50 con- 
tains an account of the 
Spanish fleet, which intended 
to attack England in 1588, 
but was defeated. This 
paper, called "The English 
Mercuric" was not published 
regularly at periodical inter- 
vals, but as occasion required, 
or events of importance oc- 
curred. 
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THE DECLENSIONS. 
According to some modem grammarians there are only 
two kinds of Declensions : viz. a strong (jiarfe) and a weak 

Example. 
1. Strang, or Old Declension, 

Singnlar. 
Mase, Neuter, 

N. ber ^og bad ixd^t ^uge 

G. bed 3:aged M Sifted Oluged 

D. bem Sage bem Si^te 9uge 

A. ben Sag bad iiCi)t Stuge 

Huml. 

N. bie Sage bie Si(^tet Slugen 

G. ber Sage ber Std^tet Slugen 
D. ben Sagen ben Si^tern 3lugen 
A. bie Sage bie Sifter ^ugen 

//. Weak, or Modem Declension, 



• Singnlar. 
M(uc» Fern. 

N. ber SWenf^ bie Srau 

G. bed SWenf<J^en ber ^au 

D. bem SU^enfc^en ber grau 

A. ben Sl^enft^en bie S^rau 



Plural. 
Maac. Fern. 

N. bie aWenfid^en We JJraucn 

G. ber 9Kenfd^en ber ^auen 

D. ben SRenfc^en ben ^auen 

A. bie SWenfd^en bie Sranen 



Declinable are the article, substantive, adjective, pronoun 
and verb. The indeclinable parts of speech are the adverb, 
preposition, coi\]unction and inteijection. 

A. Declension of the Articles. 
(5lrti!et ober ©efti^tec^tdwort.) 

The definite article is thus declined: — 

Plural. 
Nm For all genders. 

bad bie, — the 

bed ber, — of the 

bem ben, — to the 

bad bie, — ^the 





M. 


Singular. 


N. 


bet 


bit 


G. 


Ui 


ber 


D. 


bem 


btr 


A. 


ben 


bit 
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The indefinite article Qtin, a, is thus declined: — 





Mas. 


Fern. 


Neuter, 


N. 


etn 


etnc 


ein,— a 


G. 


etned 


eincr 


eincg, — of a 


D 


einem 


einet 


einem, — ^to a 


A. 


etnen 


eine 


ein,— a 



B. Declension of Substantives («@au^tn)5rter). 

Ist Declension. 
Singular. Floral. 

N. bet (Sngel the angel N. bie Sngel the angel 

G. bed (^ngeld of the angel G. ber (^gel of the angels 

D. bent ^gel to the angel D. ben ^ngeln to the angels 

A. bett (Sngel the angel A. bie (Sngel the angels 

Examples. — ^©er 9(bleT the eagle, bad SBetfen the basin, 
ber I)egctt the sword, ber ®raBen the ditch, bad Siecjel the 
seal, ber QSogel the bird, ber SDMntel the cloak, ber 0lagel 
the nail, ber SSater the father, ber 9l|)fel the apple, ber SBruber 
the brother, ber «&immel the heaven, etc.* 

2nd Declension, 
Singular. Flural. 

N. ber Si\^ the fish N. bie 9tf(^e the fishes 

G. bed Sifted of the fish G. ber ^fc^e of the fishes 

D. bent &if(!^e to the fish D. ben Sif(^en to the fishes 

A. ben Sift^ the fish A. bie S^ifc^e the fishes 

Examples. — ^it «&anb the hand, ber 2tnn the arm, ber 
SBrief the letter, ber Serg the mountain, ber Sl'^onb the moon, 
ber <So^n the son, ber «&uf the hoof, bad 9}e| the net, bad 

I I ■■■III I ' I ■! ■-- — 

* AH diminutives are of the first declension. These nouns have 
either the termination letn or (!t)en« and, if the vowel of the root of 
the word admits of it, have a modified vowel: Sngletn or @ngel(4en 
from C^ngel angel, SB^dlein or SS^geU^en from SSogel bird, .^fiuMein 
or .^&ud(^en from «^attd house. 
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fSfla^ the measure, bet Steunb the friend, bie Bfrud^t the fruit, 
bie Jlraft the power, bet Sttim the germ, bet Stxti^ the cir- 
cle, etc. 

Srd Declension. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. ber ffurji the prince N. bie Sfit^eu the princes 

G. beg Sut jien of the prince G. ber S urjien of the princes 
D. beni jjutjien to the prince D. ben ffutjlen to the princes 
A. ben Sutjien the prince A. bie Sfitjien the princes 

Examples, — ^n ®olbat the soldier, ber S^effe the nephew, 
ber 3!^rann the tyrant, ber Stixabt the boy, ber «&afe the hare, 
ber «&elb the hero, ber Wltn^^ the man, bie Xixd^t the church, 
ber JJunfe the spark, ber @r6e the heir, ber @raf the Count, 
bie Auget the ball, bte SBelt the world, ber ^ox the fool, 
ber D^^ the ox, etc. 

4/A Declension, 

Singalar. FluraL 

N. ber ®eifl the spirit N. bie ©eifler the spirits 

G. be§ ©eijieS of the spirit G. ber ©eijler of the spirits 

D. bem ©eljie to the spirit D. ben ©eijiern to the spirits 

A. ben ©eiji the spuit A. bie ©eifler the spirits 

Examples, — ^Ser Sei6 the body, bag 8id|t the light, bag 
Silb the unage, bad ^elb the field, bad ©Ueb the limb, bad 
Sieb the song, bad Jtinb the child, bad StUi'^ the dress, bad 
Sanb the ribbon, bad Sab the bath, bad %nt ihe office, bad 
fflolf the people, bad 9Bel6 the woman, bad ^al the valley, 
bad @c^it?ert the sword, bad ^avi^ the house, etc. 

Of the Masculine Gender are: — 

1. Proper names of men. 

2. Names of winds, seasons, months, and days of the 
week. 

3. Nouns ending in ant, ting. 
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Of ike Feminine Gender are : — ^^' 

1 . Proper names of women, . 

2. AppeUative nouns relating to women, except bad 

SBetB, bad ^rauengimmer, bad J^&ulein^ bad S^dbd^en (comp. 

Ist Declension), 

3. Many names of rivers: bie S)onau, bie CSt(e, bte 
ffiefor, etc. 

4. Nouns ending in ci, ei), l^clt, in, hit, fd^aft, ung, ur. 

Of the Neuter Gender are : — 

1 . The letters of the alphabet. 

2. All diminutives ending in 6)m, kin, aa ^dum^en^ 
iSinblein. 

3. All adjectives and infinitives employed as substan- 
tives: bad ®ute/ bad ®d^dne/ bad £mim« 

4. Names of metals: except bet Stal^t, bet 3itt!, bet 
5i)m6a(f. 

5. Names of countries, towns, villages : except bie 
<3(^m\ii, bie 3:iitfet, bie aJJaOa^el. 

6. Most substantives beginning with ®e^ and ending 
in tl^um. 

Remark. 

It is impossible to giye strict rules, for the gender of all Grerman 
nouns: if not comprehensiye enough, the Master and the practice 
may do the rest. 



C. Declension of Adjectives. 

First Fornix 
when no article precedes the adjective. 

The rules of declining adjectives with substantives 

D 
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without an article may be learned from the following 
examples:-— 

Mtucvlme, 
Singnlar. Plural. 

N. guttr SDein good wine. N. gute HBeine good wines. 

G. 0ut«n* ®elne8 of good G. gutct ©eine of good 

wine. wines. 

D. gutem Seine to good D. gut en SBeinen to good 

wine. wines. 

A. guten SBein good wine. A. gute SBeine good wines. 



Singular. 

N. pit ®t>elfe good food. 
G. gutet ®»)eife of good food, 

D. gutet ®i|)eife to good flood. 
A. gute ©i|)elfe good food. 



Fhmii. 
N. gttie 6)>etfm good dishes. 
G. gutet ®^eifen of good 

dishes. 
D. guten ^eifm to good 

dishes. 
A. gut e ®^eifen good dishes. 



Neater. 



Smgabur. 

N. gute 6 ®etb good money. 

G. guten* ®elbe8 of good 
money. 

D. gutem @elbe to good mo- 
ney^ 

A. guteg ®elb good money. 



Fhiral. 
N. gute ©elbet good. coins. 
G. gut er@elbei: of good coins. 

D. guten ©elbetn to good 

coins. 
A. gute ©elbet good coins. 



* The genitiye singular of the nuisculine and neater gender for- 
merly terminated in e d (gutel SBeinel/ instead of guten SBeine^); 
bnt this form is now obsolete, and only occurs in certain phrases, 
such as, gerabeS SBeged straightways, guted ^ut^eS cheerfully, etc 
However, it is not correct to say einc Slafdjc alte< IBeine^f or etn 
ettA ftif^ed IBrob'ed, it must be, eine glaf4)e alten SBeinet a bottle 
of old wine, tin @lfl(t fcifdjen IBcobel a piece of new bread. 
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8q, for exof&se, dectine t9tf}ix SSdn red wbe, Mniiil 
Sift amaU beer, teife, f&f e Sxu^t (pL ^ftd^e) ripe, eweet 
frait» fAdiie ^Oe fiae vodL mifier <6afer white oata, fi^dneS 
gruned ®Iad fipe gveen^lass, etc. The declension of the 
acyectiye in the plural namber, as may be observed in the 
above examples, is the same for all genders. 

Second Ferm^ 

when an acljective is preceded hj the infinitive artide, fin, 
^nt, Axif or a possessive pronoun, or such pronouns and 
numerals as have not the characteristic letters for indicating 
the gender. 



Ma§e, Fern, 

N. ein fil^n^t 9«mm a fine N. eiiie fd^dne fSbmt a fine 

tree. flower. 

G. eined fc^5nen SBaume9. G. einer fc^5nen SBIume. 

D. einem fd^dnen Saume. X)« eimt f^5nen SBIume. 

A. rinen f<^dnen SBaum. A. eiiu f^ne S9lume. 

N. ein f^5ned 9eb a fine field. 
G. rtneS fd^^nen StlM. 
D. einem f^Snen Setbe. 
A. tin f<^6ttV8 SJetb. 

In the same manner i^e adjective is also declined when 
an indeclinable word precedes ; for instance, etwad guter 
SBein some good wine, ttn^ad fuf e Wld) some sweet milk, 
et»ad olted Stob some stale Inread. The plural of this 
form takes no article for the three genders, and is not dif- 
ferent firom that of tiie first form, as, fd^dne SSaume, fd^one 
Slumen, fd^dne Selbtt. 

So, for exercise, dedme etn gttter fSaUx a good father, 
pi gute SSdter ; eine gute abutter a good mother, pL gttte 



is 

Vthiitt } eiti guted SBelB a good woman* pL gttte SEBelfirt ; 
eitt tteifer SRann a wise man» jpZ. toeife 9R&nner ; eine Huge 
Sftau a pradent woman, jpZ. Huge 9xautn i tin flelned ^ani 
a small house, pi. Heine ^Aufet small houses. 

when an a^ective is preceded hy the definite article httt 
hit, bad, or bj a demonstrative, relative or interrogative 
pronoun. 

Exi-MPLES. 

Singular, 
Masc. Fern. 

N. bet f^5tte SBaum. N. bie fi^5ne SBlumc. 

G. bed f(!^5nen SBaumed. G. bet f<^5nen SBtume. 

D. bent fi^5nen SBaunie. D. ber fd^idnen 9lume« 

A. ben f^onen Saum. A. bie fc^5ne Slume* 

Neater. 

N. ba« fti^5ne gelb. 
G. bed fti^5nen getbed. 
D. bent fti^5nen $^elbe. 
A. bad fd^dne ffelb. 

Tlwral. 
Masc. ^ Fern. 

N. bie f(^6nen SBdume. N. bie fc]^5nen SBlumen. 

G. ber fd^onen SBdunte. G. bet fc^dnen SBtumen. 

D. ben fd^dnen S&umen. D. ben fd^onen Slumen. 

A. bie fd^dnen SBdume* A. bie fd^dnen ©lumen. 

Neater. 

N. bie f(!^5nen Selbet. 
G. ber f^dnen ffelbet. 
D. ben fd^onen Setbcrn. 
•A. bie f^dnen Setber. 

The declension of the a^ective is the same in biefet gute 
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Siatft this good fttlmr, aad amikr oombini^tiQiiB of a pro* 
noon, with a noun subBtaoiiTe preceded b/ aa adyoctiTe. 

So, for exercise, decline bet gute S^ann tbe good man. 
Me 0ute Stau tiie good woman, bad gute Jtiitb tbe good 
cbild, bcr Heine Stndbt tbe little boy, ble Huge grau the pru- 
dent womasix, bad Heine 1Kabd^.en the littibe girl. 

Comparison ov Adjsctivbs. 

The crnnpcn'otwe of adjectives is fcxrmed from the positira 
hj adding tX, or when ibe word terminates in e, merely t 
to the end of it To form the .svperlative^ cjle or f!e is 
added to the positive. 

Examples, 

»eife wise toeifer wiser bet, bie, bad n^eife^ the wisest. 
^x^ hot l^eifet hotter bet, bie, bad l^ei^e^ the hottest. 
Hein small Heinet smaller bet, bie, bad Heinfle the smallest. 

The vowels a, 0, U are generally modified in forming the 
degrees of comparison. For insitance, flat! strong, flAtlet 
stronger, bet, bie, bad fidtf fie the strongest ; Hug prudent, 
H&get more prudent, bet, bie, bod H(ig{le the most prudent. 

In forming the comparative of adjectives ending in A, it, 
en, the vowel e ifi' generally omitted; as, eitltt vfnner, from 
eitel vain; ftitttet more bitter, from tittet bitter; eBnet 
plainer, from eBen pkin. 

The declension of a<iyectives in the comparative and su- 
perlative degrees, preceding substantives, follows the same 
rules as the declension of the positive; for instance, teifetet 
<6afet riper oats, f^&nere ^olle finer wool, nei^ed ®M 
whiter glass, ein tt>etfetet SD^ann a wiser man, eine Hftgere 
Sftan a more prudent woman, ein Heineted ^^aud a smaller 
house, bet eitlete ^ann the vainer man, bie flotgete iftan the 
prouder woman, bad f(l^5nete ftinb tbe finer child, bet n)eife{le 
SSatet the wisest fia,ther, ble fcl^dnfte Slume the finest flower« 
bad eienjie Sfelb the plamest field. 

D 3 
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The adverb of the Buperlative is formed with am (oon* 
tracted for an bem), am f(^5nfleit finest (in the finest manner), 
am fleinjten least. 

Some comparatives and superlatives are irregularly 
formed, as — 

gut good, well iBeffer better bet Sejie the best. 
f)0(f} high 1^5^ higher bet ]^5(^fte the highest. 

noi) near n^f)tx nearer bet nd^fie the nearest. 

\>M much mtifx more bet meifle the most. 

Irregularly formed are also the following adverbs : — 
Balb soon. e^et sooner am el^flen the soonest, 

getn* willingly Ilefcet more willingly am lieijlen the most 

willingly. 

There is no positive belonging to bet le^tete the latter*, 
and bet Ie|te the last. 

D. Thb Numbers O^^Ien). 

Of the various kinds of niunerals, their division and 
declension, t;ide the Catechism, p. 

Q 0lult nought, nothmg, 10 gel^n ten 

cipher 11 elf or eitf eleven 

1 ein, eine, eiiL or elnet, eine, 12 jn?Mf twelve 

eined one 13 bteijel^ii thirteen 

2 jwei or jwei^ two 14 ijietgel&n fourteen 

3 btei or bteJj three 15 fftttfjel^ti or futtfjcl^n fif- 

4 Jjiet four teen 

5 funf five 16 fed&jel^n sixteen 

6 fed^d six 17 fletengel^n or (leBjel^ii 

7 {leBen seven seventeen 

8 a^t eight IS a6^t^\)n eighteen 

9 neuit nine 19 neunjel^ii nineteen 



« Ilike to drink milk id^ tnnfe getn ^ild}/ I like wine more 
than water idt) trtn!e lieb et SBein aid SBaffet/ I like best to drmk 
ale i^ ttinfe am liebjien S&Ut, 
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20 jwanglg twenty 32 jwel itnb btelf fg thirty- 

21 rittunbjwanjlgtwenty-one two, etc, 

22 gnxi mCt gwatijlg twenty- 40 ijlcrgig forty, etc. 

two 50 fftnfjig or funfglg fifty, 

23 brel unb jwanjig twenty- etc. 

three 60 fe^glg sixty, etc. 

24 ijier unb gwanjig twenty- 70 fieknjig or {U%}ig seventy, 

four, etc. etc. etc. 

30 breiflig thirty 80 o^tgig, eighty, etc. 

31 ein unb bteiftg thirty-one 90 neungtg, ninety, etc. 

100 l^unbert a hundred 

101 ](|unbei;t unb ein a hundred and one 

102 l^unbert unb ftcd a hundred and two, etc. 
200 gn^ei l^unbert two hundred, etc. 

1000 taufenb a thousand 

1851 ein taufenb a^t l^unbert ein unb fiinfgig, or at^tjel^n 
l^unbert ein unb fitnfgig one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty- one, or eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one. The word unb (and) is not like 
the English placed before the tens, but com- 
bines the tens with the units. 
10,000 gel^n taufenb a thousand 
100,000 ^unbert taufenb a hundred thousand. 
(Sine fS^illion a million. Qmi ^lilliomn two millions. 

jTke Ordinal Numbers care asfoUows: — 

1st bet, bte, or tad erfle the first 

2nd „ „ „ gn^eite the second 

3rd „ „ „ britte the third 

4th „ „ „ bierte the fourth 

5th „ „ „ funfte the fifth 

6th „ „ „ fe^fle the sixth. 

7th „ „ „ flefcente or flebte the seventh 

8th „ „ „ a^te the eighth 

9th „ „ „ neunte the ninth 

lOth „ „ „ gel^nte the tenth 



2S 



lltil bet; mtf 


arba§ 


12th 


»» 


»• 


>» 


13th 


•> 


«• 


•» 


14th 


•» 


»> 


•9 


15th 


»> 


>» 


•• 


16th 


«• 


»f 


•»* 


17th 


f* 


•• 


» 


18th 


»f 


>> 


• «• 


19th 


•» 


>t 


M 


20th 


»# 


** 


♦t 


21st 


»» 


>> 


9> 


22nd 


*> 


f* 


>» 


30th 


»» 


ft 


»» 


40th 


»» 


t> 


.M 


50th 


ft 


>> 


9* 


60th 


*f 


*» 


9» 


70Ui 


»« 


*» 


.9t 


80th 


«• 


«» 


»t 


90th 


»* 


» 


f» 


100th 


»» 


»t 


»» 


lOlst 


»• 


»> 


»« 


102nd 


»^ 


»t 


>> 


200th 


>t 


>» 


9» 


300th 


»» 


t» 


99 


1000th 


t> 


>9 


>9 


2000th 


>» 


9i 


« 



elfte the eleventh 

jtvUfte tiifi twdfth 

teige^nte tibe thirteenth 

1»tet{e^nte the fourteenth 

funf^e^nte liie fifteenth 

fec^je^nte the sixteenth 

flrtji^ttte tibe Mventeenth 

ad^tjei^nte the eighteenth 

mHttgf^nte the nineteenlli 

iroottgig^ the twentieAiL 

(in uiib {ivatiiigfle the twaitjr-first 

jiodunbjivaiijtd^ the twenty-second 

bniftg^ the thirtieth 

btotjig^ the fortieth 

fun^tSf^ the fiftieth 

(M^jigte the sixtieth 

{{k^jid^ or flebengigfte seventieth 

a^tjig^ the e^^htieth 

neunjig^ the ninetietiL 

ffunbert^ the hundredth 

^bertunberpe the hundred and first 

l^utibert unb }ioeite hundred & second 

fioet ^nbcrtfle the two-hundredth 

brri^ttbertflethethree-hundxedi»etc. 

taufenbfle the thousandth 

2Wel tottfeisbfle thetwo tibousandthyetc. 



You say in German : — 

ein brittel a third 
ein t^tertel a quarter 
anbertl^alB one and a half 
britte^aCB two and a half 
t}lerttl^a(b three and a half 
funfte^alB four and a half 
fec^^alb five and a half 



dn 3)tt|ettb a dozen 
fine SRonbel a fifteen 
ein @4od a three score. 
hoA Stertel the quarter, or a 

fourth part, 
eitt 93iatel <6unbert a quarter 

of a hundred 
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teibe both, if there are not more ; feoti if there are more ; 

as, meine Ibeiben i^eunbe both mj MeadB. 
ber «rfl« the first, the second bet j»elte, etc.: bet btUte STOfitj 

the third of March 
bet anbete if there are not more than two 
etfiend firstly, jioeltend secondly, btltten0 thirdly, ^Uxttn^ 

fourthly, etc. 

The firaction of an hour is always joined to the hour that 
follows. Examples : — 

& ifi ein SJiettel auf jtvei it wants a quarter to two. 
€d ijt f)ali eind it is half past twelve. 
& ijt brei SJtettel auf dn^ it wants a quarter to one. 
& ijl jel^n 9)l^inuten auf jivei it is ten minutes to two. 
We say also : — 

€d fd^tdgt poblf there is twelve o'clock striking. 
@0 njaten unfet ijiet not J?tet unfet, 
3njei SButi^ — ^not Sud^et— $a^)iet two quires of paper, 
aSiet SBogen $a^)let four sheets of paper. 

E. THE PRONOUNS. (8fiitw5ttet.) 

Remarks. 

1. Persons are generally addressed in German in the third person 
of the pliiral number ®te you (French vous). Parents, near relations 
and intimate friends use the second person of the singular number bu 
thou (French tu, tot). 

2. Mr. .£>etr/ Messrs. .^ettenn Mrs. or Madam gtaUr Young lady 
or Miss gr&Ulein. Gentleman must be translated ^ttVf Gen. Dat. 
and Accus. Sing, ^etm without f, in the plural ^ett en with an e. 

Thb Personal Pronouns decline: — 

First Person, 
Singular. Plural. 

N. i^ I N. luit we 

G. meinet of me G. unfet of us 

D. mtt to me D. un9 to us 

A. mid^me A. undua 



M 
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N. bttthoa 
G. betnerof thee 
D. bit to thee 
A. bt^thee 



N. iljit yott 
G.flif(of joa 
IXtii^tojoa 
A.ett(^yoa 



TOiird P«r«on. 
SiDgokE. JPldni far the tfane geaden. 

N. er he {le she e6 it N. fie they 

G. feinet of him il^et of her feinet of it G. i^er of them 
D. il^m to him Xijx to her {f|m to it D. (f)mn to them 
A. i^n him fte her ti it A. {le them 

The posaeuioe pronoonB are deciiiied like the artide tba a 
in the singular, and like the adjective gute good, in the 
plural. 





Singular. 




nnniL 


Moic 


Ftm. 


NeuL 


For die thm gemders. 


N. nteiti 


meine 


nehi 


meine my 


G. meineS 


metnet 


meineS 


meinet of my 


D. ntetnem 


tneitter 


meinem 


meinen to my 


A. metnen 


meine ; 


mein 


meine my 



6o« for exercise^ may be declined tteitt 93ater my father, 
meine SKutter my mother, mein Suti^ my book ; fetn SSatet* 
lanb his fiitiieriand, nnfer Satertanb our country, ^etn Sfla(^* 
iax thy neighboor, unfere ®^n)efter our sister. 

The demonstrative pronouns are declined like guter good. 



or the article bet. 




Singular. 
Masc, Fenu 

N. biefet biefe 
G. biefed biefet 
D. biefem biefet 
A. biefen biefe 


Plural. 
Neut For the three ffendere, 

' biefeS (bief) this bUfe tliese 
biefed of this biefet of these 
biefem to this biefen to these 
biefeS this biefe these 



So, for exerase, declme biefet Stmit this boy, biefe Sftou 



as 

this woman, blefed ^an^ tius house, jenet ^ttx that gentle- 
man, j[enf0 d^iff that ship. 

ThX InXBRAOCUITITB PkONOUNS ABBl-*^ 

1. 9Bet? )oa9? used as snbstantivest For inelance n>ef 
l^at ifn def^ who has seealum? n»<id ftu^t ^ft what are 
yon looking Ibi ? These pronoumr ara dedined in the fol- 
lowing manner* 

Ifosc. omJ JRaNk iVtfut 

N. mt who? N. n»a0^ wh«t? 

G. iceffm whose ?* G., loeffen of what ?* 

D. XDtm to whom D. wanting 

A. toett whom? A. n)a9 wlut ? 

The pronoun no ad in connexion with a preposition is 
changed into too or 190 1, viz. when the preposition begins 
with a vowel; for instance tooron at what? uioxouf upon 
what ? njoBei hy what ? vos/i>tn of what ? etc. 

Examples. — SQorait bei^fl bu what are you thinking of? 
to omit l^at er bad «&ri} jetfi^mtlm wherewith (with what in- 
strument) has he cut the wood? tt>oOQn l^aBe i^ el6en %u 
f))to^en what have I just been speaking of? However the 
masculine and feminine do not admit of this diange; mit 
toem f^a^t il^r to whom were you speaking ? 

2. SBelc^et? toclci^e? locked? used as adjectives, which are 

declined as follows : — 

Singular. 
Mttsc, Fern, Neut 

N. toeld^et JlnaBe? N. toeld^e Srau? N. tocI(]^3^ JKnb? 

(which boy?) (which woman?) (which child?) 

G. toetd^ed Jtna^en? G. njel(^t ?5rau? G. wetted Jtinbcd? 

D. roi^tvx Jtna^en? D. tocher ffrau? D. toe^em Jttnbe? 

A. toeld^cn JtnaSen? A. toc^e ffrau? A. toe^ed Jlinb? 

— — - ■ - 1- - T^-n 1 1 • ■ * — ■ — ■ - _ 

* The genitiye of these pronouns was formerly ^ e f f . From this 
fbrm, which has become obsolete, is deriTed loed^alb? or ioef[f^alf)? 
and weitoe^en? or toeffioegen? (what fi)r? on account of what?) 
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FlnraL 
Mate. Fern. NeuL 

N. )9el^e AnaBen? N. »elc^ Srauen? N. n^Id^e <ftinbet? 
G. toe^er Jtnaien? G. iveld^er Srauen? G. )9et^et Ainber? 
D. tt?et^n AnoBen? p. meU^en Srrauen? D. »el^en Jtinbern? 
A* UTelc!^ Anaim? A. m\^ fatten? A. voMft <ftinber? 

J5Jawmpfe«.— ffield^e Sl^iete l^oBen totl^ed Slut? which 
animals have red hlood? n)el^e SIttmen ^a^ bu in beinem 
@arten? which flowers have jou got in jour garden? n>elc^eni 
JtnaBen ^t\)M bad SBu<J^? to which of the boys does the 
book bdong? milHin bon Belben which of the two? 

3, M. wag fiir ein ? F. wag fiir eine? N. wdS fur ein? 
(what sort of ? what ?) used as a4]ectives. Only the last 
WQrds of these pronouns ein, eine, ein, are declined. Their 
declension is like that of the indefinite article : for instance 
Dat. Sing. Masc. wad f&r einent SD^anne? Plnr. Fern. U)a9 fur 
Srrauen? Sn waS fitr einem «&aufe trol^ntil^t? in what 
sort of a house do jou live? wad fikt fBftume l^alben ®ie 
gefel^n ? what sorts of trees have you seen ? 

Before noun substantives forming no plural the word ein 
is omitted: for instance tt>ad fu¥ SOSein l^at et in feinem 
<fteller? what sort of wine has he in his cellar? tt)ad fur 
^Pfetbe gl6t ed in Scutfd^Ianb ? what sort of horses are there 
in Germany? 

If these pronouns are without a noun substantive, they 
form the Nom. Sing, as follows, Mas. wad f&t elner ? Fern, 
wad f&r eine? Neut wad fiit ein? 

The interrogative pronouns last mentioned are also used 
in exclamationay such as wad fur ein %f)itx ! what an ani« 
mal! etc. 

Thb Rblativb Pronouns arb: — 

1. SBeld^er, welc^e, welcJ^ed (who, which), whose de- 
clension is the same as that of the interrogative pronoun. 
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2. bet, bit, baS (who. which), declined as follows: — 





Singular. 


^ 


Plural. 


Masc. 


Fem, 


Neut. 


For all genders, 


N. ber 


bie 


bad 


N. bie 


G. beffeti 


beren 


bcffen 


G. beren 


D. bem 


bet 


bent 


I>. benen 



A. ben bie bod A. bie. 

Bemabk. Generallj the use of the relative pronouns n)eld)er# 
melc^e/ tDClc^ed and bet/ tU/ bad is promiscuous. Instead of the Gen. 
Sing. n)eld)cS/ n?eld)er/ welcl)e6/ the Gen. of the other pronouns bcffen^ 
beren/ beffen is made use of. For instance: IDer ^erc/ beffen 
greunb id) fenne the gentleman whose friend I know. )Dte SraU/ 
beren S3dd}er i(^ gefe^en \iabt the lady whose hooks I have seen. 
SBlei/ beJTen ®d)a;>ere betc&d)tli(^ ift lead, the gravity of which is con- 
siderable. 

Thb Indefinite Pronouns are : — 

Sebermann everybody, Semanb somebody, SRiemanb 
nobody, which form no plural. 

(itvoa^ something, fflidjt^ nothing, which are undeclin- 
able like the indefinite pronoun man (one, they), which is 
only used in the nominative, and is added to the verb in 
cases, when the subject of the sentence is left quite undeter- 
mined. For instance : Slftan flolpft somebody is knocking ; 
man mu^ reinlic^ fein one must be cleanly ; man fagt it is 
said, etc. 

dintx, (Sine, 6ine0 someone, Jleiner, Jletne, Jteined 
no one, which are declinefl like the relative pronouns votU 
^tx, nel^e, n^elc^ed. The declension of the last pronouns 
preceding nouns substantives, is in the singular number like 
that of the indefinite article, and in the plural follows the 
same rules as the demonstrative pronouns. Decline for 
exercise : Jtein Sffltn\^ no man, pliur. feine ITOenf^en ; feine 
{Rofe no rose, plur. feine JRofen; fein 5«fi t^o cask, plur. 
feine gaffer. 
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Sebet, 3ebe, 3ebe8 every one, each; STOancJ^ct, ^and)t, 
SP^ altered many a one (both declined like Stdntt, Jteine, Sttu 
ned); (Stntge some; StUe all; SD^e^tete several. The three 
last are only used in the plural number. 

THE CONJUGATION OF VERBS. (3eitn55rtet.) 

The verbs l^aBen to have, fetn to be, and loetben to 
become, are called auxiliary or helping verbs, because they 
help to coi^ugate other verbs in some of their tenses. They 
are irregular. 



A* Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verb 1^ alb en 

TO HAVE. 

Present Tense, (©egento&ttige 3(it*) 
Indicaiive, gcnjijfe 5lTt. Subjunctive ungcwiffe 2trt. 



Singular. 
i^ i)aU I have 
bu l^aft thou bast 
er, fte, ed, man l^at he, she, 
it, one has. 

Plural 
voir ^aUn we have 
il^r ^a6t, or ®ie l^afeen ye or 

you have 
jie i)aUn they have 



Singular. 
i(^ ^t I may have 
bu l^aBefl thou mayst have 
rr JC. ffoAt he may have 

Plural. 
tt)ir l^atctt we have 
ll^r l&aBet ye or you have 
fjf l^aben they have 



Imperfect Tense, (Jlaumijcrgangcne 3«it.) 

Singular. Singular. 

t(^ ^atte I had ^ l^fitte I might have 

bu ^attep thou hadst bu ^ottejl thou mightst have 

er l^atte he had er ^otte he might have 
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Plural Plural. 

voir flatten we had wlr l^dtten we might have 

il^T l^attet you had i^x f)&ttti you might have 

jle l^atten they had fie l^dtten they might have 

Perfect Tense. (aSdllig J)cr9angettc Beit.) 

Singular. Singular, 

i^ ^abt ge^aH I have had i6}^aU^tf)ait Imayhavehad 

bu l^aft gel^a^t thou hast had bu l^abefi gel^a^t thou mayst 

er l^at gel^a^t he has had er l^a(e ge^aSt he may 

Plural. Plural. 

wirl^aBengel^afet wehavehad voir ^aitn gel^att we may 

have had 
i^x 1)abi gcl^att you have had il^r ^aUi ^tf)abt you may 
fie ^cUbtn ge^oBt they have had fie f)aim gel^abt they may 

Pluperfect. (Sdngjiijergangene 3cit.) 

Singular. Singular. 

x^ f)atU ge^a^t I had had t^ l^&tte gel^a^t I might have 

had 
bu l^atteftgel^a'Bt thouhasthad bu l^dtteft gel^a^t thou mightst 
er l^atte gel^a6t he had had er l^dtte gel^aSt he might 

Plural. Plural. 

n?tr l^attengel^aSt we had had xioix l^dtten gel^a^t we might 

have had 
il^rl^attet gel^aH you had had il^r ^dttet gel^att you might 
fie l^atten gefiabt they had had fie l^dtten ge^a^t they might 

First Future Tense. (Suffinftige 3eit-) 

Singular. Singular. 

i^ iverbe l^abm I shall have i^ toerbe l^aben I shall have 
butoirftl^aBen thou wilt have bu ivetbe^ l^aben thou wilt 

have 
et wltb ^aJen he will have er werbe i)aUn he will have 
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Plaral 
ttir werben l^a^cn we shall have 
i^r werbct t^aUn you will 
fie werben ^aibm they will 



FluraL 
)vit irerben ^dbtn we shall have 
i^x werbct l^aben you will 
fie wetben l^aben they ¥nll 



Second Future Term* (3wfunftig ijergangene 3«it.) 



Singular. 

id^ tt)erbe ge^abt ^a^en I shall 

have had 
bu wirfl gel^a^t l^akn thou 

wilt have had 
er trirb gel^a^t ^a^en he will 

have hadj 

Plural, 
wit njerben ge^aBt l^a^en we 

shall have had 
i^r werbet gel^al^t l^oten you 

will have had 
fie wetben ge^aBt l^a^en they 

will have had 



Singular. 

i(3^ wetbe gcl^att l^aBen I shall 

have had 
bu njerbefl gel^a^t ^oBen thou 

wilt have had 
er trerbe gel^aSt l^a^eti he will 

have had 

PluraL 
irir werben gel^aSt l^aBen we 

shall have had 
i^t wetbet gel^afet ^o6en you 

will have had 
fie werben gcl^aBt ^aten they 

will have had 



First Conditional. (SebingungSweife.) 

Singular. 

i(3^ wurbe l^aten or iti^ l^dtte I should have 

bu irurbefl l^aBen or bu l^dttefi thqu wouldst have 

er njurbe l^aBen or er l^dtte he would have 

Plural. 

tt)ir wurben l^aBen or n?ir fatten we should have 
ll^r wurbet l^aBen or il^r l^dttet you would have 
fie. wfirben l^aten or fie ^dtten they would have 

Second ConditionaL 
Singular. 

i(^ tvurbe ge^a^t l^aien or iCtj l^dtte ge^al6t I should have had 
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bu tvurbe^ it^abt f)aitn or bu ^cdU^ gel^iabt thou shonldst 

have had 
er loutbe gel^abt l^aBen or er ^dtte gel^ait he should have had 

Plural. 

itlt wiitben gcl^ait l^aBen or njir l^dtten gel^atl we should 

have had • 
il^t njfttbet gcl^aW l^oBen or il^ i^dttet gel^att you should 

have had 
fie wurben Qtffait l^aBen or fie l^dtten gel^att they should 

have had 

Imperative. (9efel(|Ienbe 9trt.) 

Singular. Plural. 

l^aBe have (thou) l^abt have (,you) 

For the third person the following forms are used : 
er, fie, eS f)aU he, she, it may have 
la^ (la^t) il^n, fie, eS l^aBen let him, her, it have 
la^ (la^t) fie ^aUn let them have 

Infinitive. (UttBefUmmte 9lrt.) 

Present — ^^aten to have 

Preterite. — gel^aSt l^a^en to have had 

Future. — ^^aten werben to be about to have 

Participles. (fTOltteltpftttet.) 

Present. — ^^abenb having 
Preterite, — gel{|abt had. 

B. Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verb feitt to be. 

Present Tense. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Singular. lingular, 

t^ Bin I am id^ fei I may be 

bu Bifi thou art bu fcieji or feiji thou mayst be 

er ifl he is er fei he may be 

B 3 
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Plural, 
trit flttb we are 
il^T feib you are 
jle flnb they are 



Singular. 
i^ war I was 

bu wore jl or war ji thou wast 
er voax he was 

Plural. 

wir tuareti we were 

i^r watet or wart you were 

fie njaren they were 



Singular. 
id} Bin gewefen I have been 
bu 6ljl gewefen thou hast been 
er ifl gewefen he has been 

Plural 
voir flnb gewefcn we have 

been 
il^r felb gewefen you have been 
fie flnb gewefen they have been 



Plural, 
wlr feien we may be 
i^r feiet you may be 
fie feien they may be 

Imperfect, 

Singular. 
i^ w&re 1 might be 
buttjdrefiorwdrfl thoumightst 
er ware he might be [be 

Plural, 
wir wdren we might be 
ll^r wdret you might be 
fie wdren they might be 

Perfect. 

Singular, 
ic^ fei gcwefen I may have been 
bu feiefi gewefen thou mayest 
er fei gewefen he may, etc. 

Plural 
wir feien gewefen we may have 

been 
i^r feiet gewefen you may, etc. 
fte feien gewefen they may, etc. 



Singular. 

i^ war gewefen I had been 

[been 
bu warjt gewefen thou hadst 
er war gewefen he had been 

Plural, 
wir waren gewefen we had 

been 
il^r waret gewefen you had 
fie waren gewefen they had 



Pluperfect 

Singular. 

id^ wdre gewefen I might have 

been 
bu wdrfi gewefen thou migbtst 
er wdre gewefen he might, etc. 

Plural, 
wir wdren gewefen we might 

have been 
il^r wdret gewefen you might 
fie wdren gewefen they might 
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First Future. 



Singular. 

i^ wetbe feln 1 shall be 
bu njitji fcitt thou wilt be 
tt njitb fein he will be 

Plural, 
wit werben fein we shall be 
il^t njcrbet feln you will be 
fic werben fein they will be 



Singular. 
\6cj ttjerbe fein I shall be 
bu werbejl fein thou wilt be 
er njerbe fein he will be 

Plural. 

xcxx werben fein we shall be 
il^t werbet fein you will be 
jle njetben fein they will be 



Second 
Singular. 

i(3^ ttjetbe genjefen fein I shall 

have been 
bu tt)itjl genjefen fein thou wilt 
er njitb gewefen fein he will 

PluraL 

xm werben genjefen fein we 

shall have been 
il^r werbet gewefen fein you 

will have been 
jie ttjerben genjefen fein they 

will have been 



Future. 

Singular. 

\(il njetbe gewefen fein I shall 

have been 
bunjerbeflgenjefenfein thou wilt 
er werbe genjefen fein he will 

Plural. 

wir njerben gewefen fein we 

shall have been 
il^r njerbet genjefen fein you 

will have been 
fie werben gett>efen fein they 

will have been 



First CondittonaL 
Singular. 

i(il wiirbe fein or idi wdre I should be 

bu wurbefl fein or bu njarejl thou wouldst be 

er ttjCirbe fein or er wdre he would be 

Plural. 
tt)lr ttJiirben fein or wir wdren we shoiold be 
il^r wiirbet fein or i^r njdret you would be 
jle wdrben fein or jle wdren they would be 
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Second Condttumal. 
Singular. 

{(% vofxxU getvefen feln or idi irftte getvefen I sbotild have been 
bu rcurbcfl genjefen feitt or bu todrcfl gewefen thou wouldst 
tt wurbe getcefen or cr wdre gen^efen he would have been 

Plural. 

n>lr iritrben gen?efen fein or loir n>aren geioefen we should have 

been 
if)x trurbet gcwefen feln or 11^ wdtet Qcwefen you would 
fie wutben getuefen fein or fie wftren getvefen they would 

Imperative. 
Singnlar. FInnL 

fei be (thou) felb be (you) 

For the third person the following forms are used :— - 
er, fie, e^ fel he, she, it may be 
laff (lafft) fie fein let them be 
laff (lafft) ll^n, fie, e8 fei let him, her, it be 

Infinitive. 

Present. — fein to be . . 

Preterite. — gewefett fein to have been • 
• Future, — fein n>etben to be about to be' 

Participles. 
Present — feienb being. 
Preterite, — gewefen been. 

C. Conjugation op tpb Auxiliary Verb n>etben. 

Present Tense, 
Inmcative. Subjunctive. 

Singular. Singnlar. 

i^ tt?erbe I become i^ raerbe I may become 

bu voitft thou becomest buwerbefithouraayestbecome 

ttf fie, or e8 wirb he, she, or er, fie, or e8 tuerbe he, she, or 
it becomes it may become 
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Plural, 
njit wcrben we become 
il^t iretbct you become 
jlc njerben they become 



HuraL 
wit njerben we may become 

• il^ irerbet you may become 
fie wetben they may become 



Ivfvperfejct, 
Singnlar. 
\^ ttJUtbe or watb I became 
bu njutbejl or warbji thou 

became?! 
ct njurbe or warb he became 

Plural, 
rcir wurben we became 
il^ ttjutbet you became 
pc njurbcn they became 



Singular, 
id^ njutbe I might become 
bu lourbeji thou mightst be- 
come 
cr njutbf he might become 

Plural, 
ttjir wurben we might become 
SkjX Wiitbet you might become 
fie wutben they might become 



Perfect, 
Singular. 
t(6 iin genjorbeu I have be- 
come 
bu Bifl gen^orbeit thou hadst 

become 
et ifi gettjorben he has be- 
come 

Plural. 
rcir flnb gen?orben we have 

become 
il^t [eib gerootbctt you have 
fie flnb genjotben they have 



Singular. 

i(]^ trat getcorben I had be- 
come 

bu war jl genjotben thou hadst 
become 

er war geworben he had, etc. 



Singular, 
id^ fei geworben 1 may have 

become 
bu felfi geirorben thou mayst 

have become 
er fei genjotben he might have 

become 

PluraL 
trit feien geworbcn we may 

have become 
SkjX feiet geworben you may 
ttjir feien genjorben they may 

TlujperfecU 

Singular. 

ic]^ njdte getrorben I might 

have become 
bu ttjarji gemotben thou 

mightst have become 
tt ttjdre gcrtotben he might 
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Plural 

wit waten geworbcn we had 

become 
i^x njarct genjotben you had 
n?ir waten genjorben they had 



Plural 

voir tvAren getcorben we might 

have become 
ll^r wdret genjorben you might 
fie njdren geworben they might 



First Future. 
Singular. Singular. 

i^ tvetbe n^erben I shall be- t(^ n^erbe toetben I shall be* 
come come 



bu wirji roetben thou wilt 
et njirb njerben he will 

Plural 

tGxx tverben toetben we shall 

become 
if)x n?erbct wctben you will 
{le wetben wrtben they will 



Singular. 

16} ttjcrbe gcworben fein I shall 

have become 
bu tcitji gcworben fein thou 

wilt have become 
er toitb gewotben fein he will 

Plural 

mx ttjerben genjorben fein we 

shall have become 
il^r wetbet gewotben fein you 

will have become 
jle werben geworben fein they 

will have become 



bu n?erbeft werben thou wilt 
et njetbe wetben he will 

Plural. 

wit njetben wetben we shall 

become 
il^t njetbet wetben you will 
ffe njetben wetben they will 

Second Future. 

Singular. 

i(^ wetbe gewotben fein I shall 

have become 
bu wetbejl genjotben fein thou 

wUt have become 
et wetbe genjotben fein he will 

Plural. 

wit wetben gewotben fein we 
shall have become 

il^t wetbet gewDtben fein you 
will have become 

fie wetben gewotben fein they 
will have become 



First ConditionaL 
Singular. 

i^ wdtbe wetben I should become 

bu wutbejl wetben thou wouldst become 

et wlitbe wetben he would become 
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Plural, 
wir ttjutben werben we should become 
ti)x njutbct njerbett you would become 
fU wurben njetben they would become 

Second Conditional* 
Singular. 

\^ toiktbe getcorben fein 1 should have become 

bu wurbejt geworben fein thou wouldst have become 

tt iDUtbe getvorben frtn he would have become 

PluraL 
irit irurben geiDorben fein we should have become 
\fyc tciiitbet gettjorben fein you would have become 
fie njutben getcotben fein they would have become 

Impbratitb, 

Singular. Plural, 

ttjetbe Cbu) become thou wetben xcix let us become 

aerbc (tt\ -f ^^*' ^^ become wetbet (i^r) become (you) 

t he may become 
werbe (fie, eS) let her, it be- wetben fie let them become 
come 

Infinitive. 

Present — wetben to become 

Preterite. — gewotben fein to have become 

Future. — n)etben n;etben to be about to become 

Participles. 

Present. — werbenb becoming 
PreteriU^ — gewotben become 
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D. Conjugation of Regular Verbs. 
Most of the German verbs are regular, and one verb is 
sufficient for an example. 

8icbcn to love. 



Indicative. 



Singular, 
l^ licte I love 
bu liebfl (liebefl) thou lovest 
et Iie(t he loves 

PluraL 
wit lieBen we love 
i^x Ilebft (He6t) you love 
flc litUn they love 



SingTilar. 

id^ liebte I loved 
bu Itebtejl thou lovedst 
et licBte he loved 
Plural. 
voix Iletten we loved 
. il^r IleBtet you loved 
fie litbUn they loved 



Singular. 

xd^ f)aU geliejt I have loved 
bu l^afl geliebt thou hast loved 
er ^at gelteit he has loved 



Plural. 
voix \)abm gcIicW we have 

loved 
l^T ^abt gelieBt you have 
fie ^aUn geliebt they have 



THE ACTIVE. 

Subjunctive. 
Present. 

Singular. 

i(il liete I may love 

bu lieBefl thou mayst love 

tx He Je he may love 

PluraL 
njir lie^en we may love 
il^ UeBet you may love 
fie lieben they may love 

In^)erfect. 

Singular. 

i^ lietete I might love 

bu liebetejl thou mightst love 

er lieBete he might love 

Plural, 
wir lieBeten we might love 
il^ liebetet you might love 
f!e UeSeten they might love 

Perfect. 

Singular. 
i(^ l^aBe gelie6t I may have 

loved 
bu l^aSefi geliebt thou mayst 
er f)aU geltebt he may have 

Plural. 
voix ^aitxi geUeBt we may have 

loved 
il^r ^a6et geliebt you may have 
fie i)abm geliebt they may 
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Singular. 
i^ f)aiit gelieBt I had loved 



bu l^attefl gelieBt thou hadst 
er l^atte gelieBt he had loved 

Plural. 
voix i)aiUn gelU^t we had 

loved 
il^r l^attet gelieBt you had 
fte i)atUn gelieBt thej had 

First Future. 
Singular. 

1^ wetbe lieBen I shall love 
bu njirji lieBen thou wilt love 
er njirb litbtn he will love 

Plural 

n?ir icerben lielBen we shall love 
if)x werbet licBen you will love 
fie wetben lieBen they will 



Pluperfect, 

Singular. 

i(S^ f)attt gelieBt I might have 

loved 
bu l^dttefl gelieBt thou mightst 
er l^&tte gelieBt he might 

Plural. 

voix l^tten gelteBt we might 

have loved 
x\)t i)&iUt gelieBt you might 
fie l^dtten geliett they might 



Singular. 

i^ werbe HeBen I shall love 
bu mrbeji lieBen thou wilt love 
er njerbe IleBen he will love 

Plural. 

wix werben lieBen we shall love 
il^r werbe't UeBen you will love 
fie werben lieBeti they will 



Second Future. 



Singular. 

id^ werbe gelieBt ^aitn I shall 

have loved 
bu wirjl geliefct l^aBen thou 

wilt have loved 
er njirb gelie^t f^aUn he will 

have loved 
Plural. 

toxx werben gelie^t l^aBen we 
shall have loved 

il^r werbet gelieBt i)abtn you 
will have loved 

fie werben geliett l^afcen they 
will have loved 



Singular, 

\^ i9erbe gelie'bt l^a'ben I shall 

have loved 
bu werbeji gelie^t l^aBen thou 

wilt have loved 
er werbe gelieBt i)aUn he will 

have loved. 
Plural. 

ttJir irerben getie'Bt l^a'Ben we 

shall have loved 
4i)x ttjerbet gelle'Bt ^aUn you 

wiU have loved 
fie werben geliett f)aim they 

will have loved 
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Firat Conditional. 

Singnlar. 
id) irurbe lieBen I should love 
bu tDitrbefl UeBen thon wonldst lore 
er tDurbe lieBen he would lore 

Flnral. 

njit njiirbett lieSen we should love 
tl^ irurbet lieBen you would love 
fie wurben lieBen they would love 

Second Conditional, 

Singular, 
id^ lourbe gelieBt ffabm I should have loved 
bu wurbefl gelteBt ffoBen thou wouldst have loved 
er iDurbe gelieBt l^oBen he would have loved 

FluraL 
wit iDurben gelieBt l^aBen we should have loved 
\fy[ tDurbet gelieBt l^Ben you would have loved 
fie ivittbeii gelieBt l^aBen they would have loved 

Impbrativb. 

Singular. Plural. 

liebe (bu) love (thou) lieBen njir let us love 

lieBe er let him love lieBet (i^r) love ye 

lieBe jle let her love lieBen jle let them love 

Infinitivb. 

Present. — ^lieBen to love 

Preterite. — gelieBt l^aBen to have loved 

Future. — lieBen werben to be about to love 

Participlbs. 

Present. — lieBenb loving 
Preterite. — gelieBt loved 
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THE PASSIVE. 
Present. 



Indicative. 



SUBJUNCTIVB. 

Singular. 

t^ werbe geliett I may be 
loved 
bu n>irfl gelieBt thou art loved bu tverbeft geliett thoa mayest 



Singular. 

ic^ n>erbe geliett I am loved 



tx irirb gelteBt he is loved 
Plural. 



er wetbe gellett he may 

Plural. 



mr toetrben gelicBt we are noirnjerben gelie^t we may be 



loved 
il^r werbet gelieBt you are 
fie noerbeit gelieBt they are 

Singular. 



loved 
i^ vottUt gelieBt you may 
jU vmUn geliebt they may 

Inq>erfect 

Singular. 



iCi) wutbe gelieBt I was loved i^ wiirbe gcllett I might be 

loved 



bu wutbefi getiett thou wast 
er wutbe geliett he was 

Plural 



buivittbeftgeliebtthoumightst 
er tviirbe gelteBt he might 

Plural. 



wir njurbeti gelieBt we were wir wftrbeti gelieBt we might 



loved 

il^r »urbet geliett you were 
fie wurben geliefct they were 



be loved 
i^ ttjurbet gelieBt you might 
fie tourben gelteit they might 



Perfect. 



Singular. 



Singular. 



i^ Bin geliebt tvprben I have i^ fei gelieBt tvorben I may 



been loved 



have been loved 



bu Bifl geliebt tvotben thou bu feiefl gelieBt tviyrben thou 

hast been loved mayest have been loved 

er iji gellett wprben he has er fei geMt »orben he may 



been loved 



have been loved 
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Plural. 

njir flnb gelte^t worben we 

have been loved 
i^r feib gelieit tvmrben you 

have been loved 
jte flnb gelieBt worbcn they 

have been loved 

Pluperfect. 
Singular. 

ici^ voQX geliett toptben I had 

been loved 
bu watft gelielbt tvotrben thou 

hadst been loved 
er toar gelielbt njotben he had 

been loved 
Plural. 

voxx tvaten gelieBt ivorben we 

had been loved 
il^r njaret gcliett worben you 

had been loved 
fie TOareti gellett njorben they 

had been loved 

First Fvivre, 
Smgular. 

id^ njetbe gellett werben I shall 

be loved 
bu TOitfi geliefet werben thou 

wilt be loved 
er witb geliebt werben he will 

be loved ^ 
Plural. 

\mx njetben getiebt werben we 

shall be loved 
il^r wetbet gelielbt wetben you 

wiU be loved 

fie wetben cjelleBt njerben ^Jiey 
will be loved 



Plural. 

wit felen gelieBt njerbcn wemay 

have been loved 
il^T feien gelieBt ivetben youmay 

have been loved 
{le feien gelieBt werbentheymay 

have been loved 



Singular. 

^ ware gelieBt wprben I might 
have been loved 

bu wfttfl geUelbt wotben thou 
mightst have been loved 

er wAre gelielbt worben hemight 
have been loved 
Plural. 

wir w&ren geliebt worben we 
might have been loved 

ll^r nj&ret geMt worben you 
might have been loved 

fte wdren gellefct worben they 
might have been loved 



Singular. 

i(]^ werbe geliebt werben I shall 

be loved 
bu werbefl gelteBt werben thou 

wilt be loved 
er werbe getiebt werben he will 

be loved 

'Plural 

wlr werben geKeBt werben we 

shall be loved 
ll^r werbet gelteBt werben you 

will be loved 
fte werben gelieBt werben they 

will be loved 
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Second Future, 
Singular. Singular. 

iiH) n^erbe gelieBt n^otben fein I xd^ mt'ot gelieBt tvotben fein 
shall have been loved I shall have been loved 

bu noirft gelieBt tvorben fein bu toerbeji gelieBt ivorben fein 
thou wilt have been loved thou wilt have been loved 

er witb gelieBt lootben fein he er werbe geMt worben fein he 
will have been loved will have been loved 

Floral. Plural. 

wir werben gelieBt wotben fein wit wetben gelieit njorben fein 
we shall have been loved we shall have been loved 

il^t: toerbet geliebt ujotben fein ifyc vottM geliett n^otben fein 
70U will have been loved you wiU have been loved 

jie njerben geliebt worben fein j!e wetben geliebt njotben fein 
they will have been loved they wiU have been loved 

First Conditwnal. 
Singular. 

i^ ttjiirbe gelieBt wetben I should be loved 

bu wCitbefl geliebt wetben thou wouldst be loved 

er U)urbe geliebt n^etben he would be loved 

Plural. 

ttjit wiitben getiefct wetben we should be loved 
il^r wurbet geliebt wetben you would be loved 
j!e njiitben geftebt werben they would be loved 

Second Conditional. 

Singular, 
i^ wittbe geliett wotben fein I should have been loved . 
bu wiirbeji geliebt njotben fein thou wouldst have been loved 
er wurbe geliebt wotben fein he would have been loved 

Plural 

wit njurben geliebt wprben fein we should have been loved 
il^t wiitbet geliebt njorben fein you would have been loved 
fie wittben geliebt wotben fein they would have been loved 

p 3 
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Impbratiys. 
Singular. Flund. 

werbe (bu) getieit be (thou) n^etben wtr gellett let us be 

loved loved 

werbe er geliett let him be wetbet (if)x) geliett be (ye) 

loved loved 

ivetbe fie getie^t let her be iverben fie geliett let them be 

loved loved 

Infinitive. 

Present — geliett wetben to be loved 

Preterite. — gellefct ttjwben feln to have been loved 

Future. — wetben gelieBt werben to be about to be loved 

Participle. 
gellett loved 

So, for exercise, decline IpBen to praise, a^ten to esteem, 
glauBen to beHeve, BUben to form, Bptgen to borrow, ftagen 
to question, fiil^Ien to fed, teinigen to deanse, mifd^en to ipaix, 
fCt^ren to lead, etc. 

E. Conjugation of the Reflective Verb, 
WITH THE Accusative, 

fid^ lieben to love one's self. 

Present Tense. 
Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Singalar. Singular, 

id^ HeBe nit<3^ I love myself t^ Itebe ml^ I may love my- 
self 

bu liebjl (liebeP) blti^ thou bullebejiblti^ thou mayst love 

lovest thyself thyself 

et liebl (Uel6et) ^ he loves er Uebe ^ he may love him- 
himself self 
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PhiraL 



HuraL 



wit liefien un8 we love our- wit lieben und we may love 



selves 



ourselves 



ifyc UeBet euti^ you love your- i!^r lieBet eu^ you may love 



selves 



yourselves 



'fie liefictt flti^ they love them- j!e lieBen fld^ they may love 



selves 



Singular. 



themselves 
Imperfect 



Singular. 



iti^ litiU mlti^ I loved my- [^ IkUtt mlci^ I might love 



self 
bu liebtefi bi^ 
cr lieBte jici^ 

Flund. 
wit litbttn nn^ we loved our- 
selves 
il^ Ue6tet tntii 
jie liefiten fl^ 



myself 
bu liebetefl bi^ 
er Mete {l(]^ 

Plural. 

ivir lieBeten und we might 

love ourselves 
il^r lleBetet tuti^ 
fie Uebeten flc^ 



Singular. 



Perfect, 



Singular. 



iti^ l^abe mi^ geliebt I have iti^ l^abe mi^ geliebt I may 



loved myself 
bu l^afl bi^ geltebt 
tx l^at fl(]^ geliebt 

Plural. 



have loved myself 
bu l^abefl bi^ getiebt 
tx ffcAt fl(^ geliebt 

Plural 



Yrir f^abm und geliebt we have n?ir l^aben un0 geliebt we may 



loved ourselves 
i^r l^abt eud^ geliebt 
fie l^aben ftd^ gellebt 



have loved ourselves 

fie ^aben fl(]^ geliebt 

Pluperfect, 
Singular. Singular. 

i(^ l^atte tni^ geliebt I had ^ l^atte mi(^ geliebt I might 

loved myself have loved myself 

bu l^attefi bi(^ geliebt bu l^ttefi bi(^ geliebt 

erl^atte fl(lt> geliebt . ' er ^&tte fld^ geliebt 
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Flnnl. 
loit Ifatttn und gelieBt we had 

loved ourselyes 
lift ffatttt tvLdi getiebt 
fie ffatttn flc^ gelie^t 



FlaraL 

U)it]^ttmundgeUe(twemight 

have loved ourselves 
i^ ^dttet tudf deticlbt 
ftf fidtten fi(]^ geliefit 



Remark. 

A nnmber of Teflecdve verbs take an impenonal form, for example, 
ed &t0ett mi4 1 am vexed, e< gef&Ut mit I am pleased. 



jFirst Future. 



Indicative. 
Singular. 

i(^ i9erbe mi^ IteBen I shall 

love myself 
bu vovcft bi^ Uefeen 
er njirb jl^ lieBen 

FluraL 

voir iDerben und lieBen we shall 

love ourselves 
il^ vottM eu(^ lieben 
{!e )i>erben ft^ lieBen 



Subjunctive. 
Singalar. 

i<il irerbe mid^ lieBen I shall 

love myself 
bu n?etbefl bi(l(^ liibtn 
n werbe fl(i(> liekn 

Plural. 

voix wetben und UeBen we shall 

love ourselves 
il^r toerbet tnd) lieten 
fU wctbcn j!(^ Ueben 



Second Future. 



Singular. 

x(i) iverbe mic^ gelieBt l^aben I 

shall have loved myself 
bu i9it^ biti^ geliebt l^aben 
tx voix'o fiti^ geliebt l^aBen 

FluraL 

koir loetben und geliett l^aben we 
shall have loved ourselves 
il^T werbet eu^ geliett l^aben 
fte vmUn {i(^ grlieBt l^aben 



Singular. 

i(il werbe nti(3^ gcliebt l^aBen I 
shall have loved myself . 
bu werbefl btd^ geliebt fyibm 
er werbe fl(3^ gelieit l^aben 

Rural. 

ivirwerbenundgeliebtl^benwe 
shall have loved ourselves 
il^r tverbet eu^ gelieBt ^aBen 
j!e wetben \i<ii gellett ffaben 
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ConditionaL 

Present Past. 

Singular. Singular. 

x^ trurbe mi^ Ue'Ben I should id^ irCitbe mid^ gelteit l^aBen I 
love myself should have loved myself 

bu nourbefi bi(^ IteBen bu toutbejl bid^ gelieBt l^aBen 

er wurbc jld^ UeBen et wfirbe flc^ geliett l^aBen 

Plural. Plural. 

wit wurbcn un8 lieben we wit wutbcn und gelieBt l^ateti 
should love ourselves we should have loved our- 

selves 
i\jit n;i!ttbet eud^ tie^n 9)x toiitbet eud^ gelieBt l^aBen 

j!e wfirben j!d^ XxtUn jle wutben fld^ gclUBt l^a^n 

Imperative. 
Singular. Plural. 

UeBe btd^ love thyself UeBt or XvAtt eud^ love your- 
lie^ er fld^ let him love him- selves 

self lieBen fie fld^ let them love 
lie'Be fie fld^ let her love her- themselves 
self 

F. Conjugation of an Impersonal Verb. 
@0 ift there is, ed gte6t there is or there are. 

Indicative. 

Present, 
ed ift there is e0 gieBt there is or there are 

Imperfect. 
ed XOQX there was ed ga'B there was (were) 

• Perfect, 
ed ifi gen^efen there has been edl^atgegeBen there has (have) 

been 
Pluperfect 
ed nntt getDefen there had been e@ l^atte gegeBen there hadbeen 

Future. 
ed ivitb fein there will be ed tvirb geien there will be 
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Conditional, 
ed vohtbt frin there would be e8 wfitbe gcBen there would be 

Subjunctive. 

Present. 
t% fei there may be ed gebe there may be 

Imperfect. 
ed n?are there were ed gaBe there were 

Perfect. 
ed fei geivefen there may have ed l^aBe gegeBen there may 
been, etc , have been, etc. 

List of the Principal Irregular Verbs.* 



Infinitive, 

Batf en to bake, Hd% M(f t 

Befel^len to command, Beftel^Ifi, 

imp, Beftel^l 

(eginnen to begin 

(eifentobite 

Beflnnen (flti^) to recollect (one's- 

self) 

befl^n to possess 

Betrigett to deceive 

Biegen to bend 

Bieten to offer 

Binben to bind 

Bitten to beg 

Blafen to blow 

BleiBen to remain 

Bi:e(](>en to break 

Btennen to bum 

Bringen to bring 

benten to think 

euH)fangen to receive, enH)fdngfi, 

enHjfSngt 



Imperfect 


Past. Part. 


BudorBatfte 


geBaden 


Befall 


Befo^len 


Begann 


Begonnen 


Biff 


geBiffen 


Befann 


Befpnnen 


Befa^ 


Befeffen 


Bettog 


Bettogen 


Bog 


geBogen 


Bpt 


geBoten 


Banb 


geBunben 


Bat 


geBeten 


Blied 


geBIafen 


BUeB 


geBIieBen 


Bra(^ 


geBro^en 


Brannte 


geBrannt 


Btad^te 


gcBtati^t 


batiste 


gebati^t 


enH)fing 


entpfangen 


ill ofi artniA vArK« 


a noAil i*Aflm1ar1v 



* All words of rare occurrence, as well as some verbs used regularly 
and irregularly, are here omitted. 
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Infinitive, 

eiiH)fel^len to recommend, ent^ftel^Ijl 

tmp^tf)lt, imp. em))fle^l 

emi)finben to feel 

entrinmn to escape 

erfci^recfen to be frightened, et^ 

fi^ridfi, imp. n\^xid 

effcn to eat, iflefl, ijft 

fal^rcn to drive, to go out in a 

carriage, fdl^tjl 

fatten to fall, fdlljit, fattt 

f angen to catch, fdngjt, fdngt 

feti^tcn to fight, ii^t% fic^t 

finben to find 

fliegen to fly 

piemen to flee ...* 

fUcflen to flow 

freffen to devour, eat, imp, fxi^. . . 

frieren to freeze 

gcBcn to give, Qitb^t imp. gieB . . . 

geBteten to command 

gel^en to go, walk 

gelingen to succeed (impers.) .... 

gcUcn to be worth, gilt jl 

genefen to recover 

geniefen to enjoy 

gefatten to please 

gefd^el^en to happen (impersonal), 

3 pers.pres e8 gef^lel^t 

gewinncn to gam 

gie^en to pour 

glei^en to be like 

graBen to dig, grdBjl 

lalten to hold, |>dltji 

]|angcn to hang, l^dngft l^dngt ... 

I^ei^en to be called 

^elfcn to help, ^llffl, f)xl% imp.^l} 

f cnnen to know (a person) 

fUngen to sound 

fommcn to come 

fried^en to creep 



Imperfect. 


Past Part 


tm!pfaf)i 


cm^jfol^len 


ent|3fanb 


em^funben 


cntrann 


cntronnen 


etf^taf 


etfd^totfcn 


a^ 


gegeffen 


fu^t 


gefal^rcn 


fiel 


gefatten 


f^ng 


gefangen 


foc^t 


gcfoti^ten 


fanb 


gefunben 


flog 


geflpgen 


flo^ 


geflo^ien 


M 


geftoffen 


frafi 


gefteffen 


fror 


gefroren 


gaB 


gegeBen 


getot 


getoten 


gmg 


gegangen 


gclang 


gelungen 


gait 


gegolten 


genad 


genefen 


genoff 


genoffen 


geflel 


gefatten 


g<Wa^ 


gef^el^en 


geuoann 


gewonnen 


goff 


gegoffen 


m 


gegli^en 


gruB 


gegtaBen 


^ielt 


gel^alten 


^Ing 


gefangen 


m 


gel^ei^en 


Wf 


gel^olfen 


fannte 


gefannt 


Hang 


geflungen 


tarn 


gefommen 


fxo6) 


gefrpc^en 
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Infinitive, 

laufen to run, imp, lauf, tduft, Idufft 

leiben to suffer 

leil^ett to lend 

Icfcn to read, Uefefl, Ilcfet, imp, licS 
liegen to lie (to be situated)... . 
Iftgen to lie (to tell a falsehood) 
mal^Ien to griiid 



\* maUn to paint, is regular. 



melben to avoid 

meflett to measure, ntiffefi, mifft.. 
nel^nten to take, nimmjl; nimmt, 

imp, nimm 

tiennen to name 

^jfeifen to whistle 

ratl^en to advise, tdtl^ji, rdtl^ 

rci^en to rub 

return to tear 

reiten to ride (on horseback) ... 

rennentorun 

rlec^en to smell 

rufen to call 

fid^eiben to separate 

fct)einen to appear, shine, seem... 
Welten to scold, fd^lltft Wilt ... 

fd^ifflen to shoot 

fd^Iafeti to sleep, fi^Idfjl, fd^ldft... 
fit^^lagen to beat, [ti^ldg^, fd^ldgt... 

WIcifen to grind 

fd;Ue|en to shut, lock, conclude.. 

d^meifen to fling 

^nd'^n to cut 

^xditn to write 

fd)reien to cry , 

((^welflen to be silent 

[(^wlmmen to swim 

[(ftwlngen to swing 

fel^en to see, flel^ji, flel^t, imp, jlcl^ 

enben to send 

Icben to boil 

Ingcn to sing 



Imperfiit, 


Past Part. 


lief 


gelaufen 


Utt 


gelitten 


liti) 


gelicl^n 


lad 


gelefen 


lag 


gelegen 


log 


gelogen . 


mal^tte 


gemal^len 


mieb 


gemieben 


mafI 


genteffen 


nal^m 


genommen 


nannte 


genannt 


m 


ge^Jfiffen 


rie^^ 


geratl^en 


xitb 


gerieien 


tiff 


geri fen 


titt 


gcritten 


tannte 


getannt 


toti^ 


gerod^en 


rlef 


gerufen 


fd^ieb 


gefd^ieben 


^im 


gefd^ienen 


fti^alt 


gefd^olten 


Woff 


gefd^offen 


WUef 


gcfd^Iafen 


Wtug 


gefd^lagen 


m\ 


T 


gefd^Iij 'en 


f^lo^ 


IT 


gefd^Io en 


fd^m 


Iff 


gefd^ntiffen 


fd^nitt 


gefd^nitten 


Wtie* 


gefd^tieBen 


d^rie 


gefd^rieen 


d^TOleg 


gefd^wiegen 


fd^tramm 


ge d^ttjommen 


fd^wang 


gefd^TOungen 


fa^ 


gefel^en 


fanbtc 


ge anbt 


fott 


ge often 


fang 




gefungen 
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• •*• «•••«• ••• • • • • • 



/fl/finailiiM: 

Infen to sink 

l|eit to sit 

>innen to spin....,.^. 

;pted^m to speak, \p^% ^P^^^, 

imp. ft>ti^ .< r 

fle^eii to: sting^^ ^iti^^, pid^t 

fleben to stand 

jleiren ta steal, p^^% ft&l^It .... 

fleigen to mount ...^.'..,... 

flerfien to die, ^itb%fj^xtt, mfL^xi 
^ofen to pusk .... 
fheiten to contend 

tljiuti to do 

tEognt to cBoary, tx&^fjtf itSgt r. 

trefeti to hit, meet,, trtp, td^U. 
tttUn to tread, ttittfi, imp, trltt.. 
trinfen to drink..... ...^..^.. 

toetBieien to forbid , . . 

ijcrgefiett to forget, i)ergiffefb 

^ergleii^en to compare 

Jjetlimn to lose 

Joetiergen to conceal, Jjertirgft m^ 

Bttgt, w»p. t)ttUx% 

^erlaffen to leave, to qn^, \>n^ 

Idffe^ uetlafft, imp. ijerlaff 

J)etfi4^inbcn to disappear 

nja^fen to gpov^, ttjd(!^{l 

n7&gen,ac^&tviegen/neu^,to weigh 

n?af(](^en to wash, »dfd^fl 

tt?ei(]^cn to yield .^ 

npenben to turn (neut. & reflect.) 

fterfen to throw, tt?itf|i, ttjirft 

n?i{fen to know (a thing) imp, 

wifle, t<^ wetfl, bu weif t, er weif 

gie)^ to draw 

gwingen to compel 



%w 



t • • a^ • 





P(M&Pait. 


onf 


ge unf en 


uf 


ge effeii 


f^Mntit. 


grffwtmir 


ft>ro(3^ 


geft)W(!^tt 


m 


gefiod^en 


ftanb 


gejtanbcit 


MI 


geftol^ftn 


fHeg 


^Pfegen 


fiarB 


grft9t:(en 


m 


geioflnti 


fhltt 


ge bitten 


t^at 


getl^an 


trttfl 


gtttdgitt 


traf 


gotraffen 


ttat 


getreten 


tranf 


getrnnfen 


*er*ot 


^nWm 


i^ergo^ 


jjeugeffen 


»ergU(J^ 


Sjerglid^en 


t>txlox 


ijetloren 


jjertdtg 


»et*inrgen 


^erlief 


Dorkffen 


^erfi^wonb 


^erfi^unben 


tt?uti^d^ 


gewad^fen 


ttjog 


gettjogen 


tt)ttfd^ 


gewafd^en 


njid^ 


getQ^en 


wanbte 


gen^anbt 


warf 


gworfen 


wuffte 


gewufl^ 


m 


gejugen 


gwang 


gejwungm 
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Prspositions (93etffdItniffio5t:ter) which oovsriy 

THB GSMITIYS. 



^nflatt or ftatt instead of 
aufjerl^alb without 
innerl^atB within 
oUtffdlb above 
untnffalb below 
bieffeit this side 
ienfeit the other side 
fraft by the power of 
lout according to 



.]l *« r by means of 

ungea^tet notwithstanding 
unmit not far from 
soenndge by means of 
tvdl^fnb during 
loegen because 

Prepositions which ooybrn thb Gbnitite and Datiyb. 
Idng0 along, tro^ in spite of, gufolge in consequence. 

Unwelt, mittetjl, fraft unb wdj^renb, 
8aut, titxmb^t, ungead^tet, 
Diftl^al^ unb unUx^ali, 
Dleefelt, lenfelt, ^albeti, wegen, 
®tatt, au^ Ungg, gufolge, troft 
®tel^en mit bem ®eniti)) 
Dber auf bU Sfrage : weffen? 
3)0^ Ifl l^ier tt^t jtt ^etgeffen^ 
S)aff Bel blefen lectern btei 
aiud^ber Datit) tid^tigfel 



Prbpositions which 
aud of, from 
aufler out of, besides 
Bel with, by, near 
I6innm within 
entgegen against 
gegenit^er opposite to 
gemd^ according to 
mit with 
na<f) after, according to 



GOVERN the Dative. 

ndt^fi, gundd^jl next 
nefcfl together with 
oh at, on account of 
fammt together with 
felt since . 
Ijpn by, of, from 
gu at, to 

gun?ibfT against, in oppo- 
sition 
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t&a^l^niS an bie Duelle. 

9la^ bit fd^ma(!^t' iti^, ju bit: tiV iii, bu geMte DueQe bu! 
3lu« bit fti^ft^jf i^, U bit tu|>' iti^, fel^' bem S^jM bet aBetten 

^it bit f(i^et}' Iti^, ))on bit: lern iti^, l^ter butd^ bad itUn 

vaaUtxif 
^ngela(^t bon Srrul^IingdHumen unb Begrii^t bo\t 9lad^tigaQen. 

Prepositions which oovbrn thb Accusatiyb. 

bi0 till, Tintil g^g^n to, towards, against 

burc^ through ol^ne withoat 

entlang along um round, about, for 

fur instead of, for kviber against, in opposition to 

^i)iUmon an feinen S^reunb. 

S)ur^ H^ ijl bie SBelt mir fd^5n, o^ne bi(](^ miv^' {^ jie 

l^ffen; 
gfir bici^ UV id^ ganj attein, um bid^ witt Id^ gern erMaffeit; 
@egm bid^ foil !ein 93erldumbct unge^aft jlti^ Je tjetgel^n; 
fffiibet bi^ &in Seinb fld^ moffheit/ i<]^ tviO bit jut @eite ^el^n. 

Prepositions which govern the Dative . 
AND Accusative. 

an at, on, near, in fxitx Above; over 

auf at, upon unter under, among, beneath 

jointer behind ioox before. At 

in in, into jmifid^en between 

mitn near, by the side of 

Examples: — 

with the Dative upon the question wp ? where f 

98ir ft^ an bem Xif^e we areseated near the table 

,, l^inter bet a»«uer „ behind the wall 

„ auf bem ^aufe „ upon the house 

^ ne^nbir „ near you 
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Untar km 9eti^nr 
aSor bem ®(^ranfe 

Swiften ben SBAnben 



Above ibe looking-glass 

Under tbe irindow 
Before the cupboand 

Between the walls 



with the Accusative upon the question n?o^in? whither^ 



ft 



it 



@efemjle|l(3^att ^ti Siffl^ 

l^ltitei: bie SRauer 
auf bad 4^9 
„ netot wMf 

Vithtx ben S^Micgel 

Untn bad Sender 

aJot ben ©d^ronf 

dmif^enibie SMttbe 



flit down by the talAe 

behind tibye mjsXk 
upon the house 
near me 
Above the kKddi^f^ass 
Under the window 
Before fhe oopboard 
Between the walls 



» 



» 



»» 



Learn bj heart the following verse:*-** 

SRi^, bii^, i^n, eg, fie, 

Steauti^ aid ^Datil) nie ! are the Dative never. 

«Wir, bit, il^m, i^x, l^nen, 

9)^ltffen iximer bagu bieiten. these ave IMive ever. 

9(n, auf, fiinter, neien, in 
Heter, unter, tjot unb gwifii^ett 
Steven M bem StcufatU) 
9Benn man fragen voWL n^ol^in ? , 
aei bem 1£><tti\> pf}n ffe fo, 
Daff man nur f ann fragen n? o ? 

CONJUNCTIONS (Slnbew^artet). 

Unb aond, axri^ also, too, tiid^t aOetn--*fimbent4ttil^ not onlj 
— bat also, toU au^ as also, fenter IVuther, ftrther, a(er but, 
aOein but, a(6 as, alfo so, thus, thev^re, ba sinceu as, 
balder therefore, bann then, barum on thataocount, baf that, 
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benn for, Mf^oSb for that reasoiii bedioegen therefore, bo^ 
yet, nevertheless, however, fall8 or Im SflOe in case that, 
ftilQliSf consequently, inbem while, since, inbeffen however, 
in the mean while, ingleid^en likewise, mitl^in consequently, 
oB if, whether, oBglel^ though, although, feit or feitbem 
since, fottbem hut, fcnfi else, well hecause, njtc how, wo 
where, jwat indeed, u. f.W« etc. 



INTERJECTIONS (©m^jfinbungg SB5rter). 

2td^! a^\ ^^l in(^^\ ah! ha! hurrah! Qoy) 

a^ ! ol^ I wel^ or auwel^ ! alas ! O dea^ ! (grief) 

e^ ! ! a^l ^ai)a ! ah ! (surprise) 

pfnil ^] fie ! (disgust) 

jl! tl! i)fi! jiin! hist! hush! (aflence). 

l^alt ben J)ie* ! stop thief-, 

^cuer! gfeuer! fire! fire! jU'&Mfe! help! 

$oIt}ei ! police ! ^^(a^ ba ! make place ! 

^o| toufenb ! the deuce ! 

®ott fcl I)anf ! thank God ! 
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THE CATECHISM. 



■»' f^mM-y-mi^^ 



I. ARTICLES— @ef(3&.le(]^tto6ittej» 

1 . How many articles are there in German ? — Two, the 
definite ber the, and the indefinite eln or einer a, an. 

2. How is the definite article declined ? — In three gen- 
ders, masculine, feminine, and neuter ; as, m. eln or dntt, 
f. elnc, n. eln or elneg, 

3. What difference is there between tin and cittet, eitt 
and elneS ? — @in is used with nouns, but eltter, eineS in 
reference to a noun ; as, eln «$au3 a house ; l^ier ifl etnet here 
is one, i. e. one man (SJlann). Have you a knife ? ^in ifl 
etned here is one, i. e. one knife. 

4. How is the definite article declined ? — Likewise in 
three genders ; as, ber, ble, bad. 

5. What is to a before -a^mascnline noun? — (Stnem; as, 
einem Saume to a tree. 

6. What is of a before a feminine noun:?— ^Bner ; .a,s, 
etnet 9tau of a woman. 

7. What is to the before a masculine noun ? — !Dem; as, 
bem ^Benn to the gentleman.* 

8. What is of the befcwe a masculine noun? — JDed ; as, 
bed 8rteunbed of the friend. 

9. In what manner are articles used with nouns ? — The 
fcrticles must agree with the nouns to which they belong in 
gender, numher and case ; as, bet SSater the father, ble 9^ut* 
ter the mother, bad Jtinb the child. 

I » I ■ - I I I » ^ ■■ I i I I »■■■■■■ . I ■ ■ ■ I I ■ I -^^W^^^^-^—miiwm^m^i^rmrf^m^ 

* Gendemaa is always trandated with i^cCT. 
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10. Is the article sometimes put between tSe adjectiYe 
and nomi, as in " half a sheet, all the year ? " — The artide 
is always put before the acyectiye followed by a noon ; as, 
tin l^alber fQo^m, bad ganje SoJ^t. 

11. In English no article is used before nouns in a uni- 
▼ersal sense ; is this the same in German ? — In German 
the definite article is generally used in this case ; as, bet 
Sl^enfi^ ifi {terilic^ man is mortal. 

12. How do you translate : I have left the book, pen 
and pencil upon the table ? — 34f ^^ ^ a 9 Su^f bie 9«ber 
unb ben Sleiflift auf bem ^ifd^e gelaffen. The article is re- 
peated before nouns of different gender. 

13. How do you translate ; Give me some paper, pens 
and ink ? — @eBen @ie mix ^apitt, Sfebem unb ^inte (or 
!Dtnte). The article is omitted whenever the substantive 
expresses a part of a quantity of things. 

14. May I not translate also : ®e6en <Ste mtr etnad $a« 
pin, etwad Xittte (or2)tnte)? — It gives the same sense, 
and to the plural ^ebetn may be added einige; as, ge^n ®ie 
mic einige Sfebem. 



II. NOUNS SUBSTANTIVES. — ^auiJtnjdrter. 

Declensions. 

1. How many declensions of substantives are there in 
German? — On this point there is great discrepancy of 
opinion. The most renowned German grammarians are 
Addung and Heyse ; the former makes eight declensions in- 
cluding the proper names, the latter makes five not includ- 
ing the proper names, and in more modem editions of his 
grammar these five declensions are reduced to three. Others 
have made only one, and some modem Grammarians have 
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adflpted two kinds of dedensions, viz. b nkfcskg (^arfe) aad 
a weak (f<!^iQaci^)« The number four, which Mmdin^er :aiiid 
others and we also have adopted, is probably the best adapted 
for .practice, vide p. 22. 

2. How is the declension of a noon determined ? — By 
^le ending of the nominative ploral, which is in the first 
decl^ision h'ke the nominative singular, and taikes in the 
second t, in the third en or n, in the fourth er; as, bet (SltgeC 
liie angd, Me <En§eI; bad $fnb the horse, bk ^[^be; ber 
Sutfl the prince, bte gffitften $ and bad ^uge the eye, bie 
Qtitgen ; ber ®ei^ i^e spirit, bie ©etfter. 

3. There are some general rules for decMning nouns ; do 
the feminines in the singular admit of a change of termin^ 
ation ? — All feminines are imchangeable in the singular ; 
as, bie ^ei^it the liberty. 

4. How does the genitive singular generally end ? — In 
« or td ; as, bed iSn%A9, bed ^ferbed, bed Vuged, bed ®ei{led. 

5. Which substantives have their genitive singular inva- 
fiably ending in ed ? — Those which in nominative end in 

6. How terminate noons, whose genitive singular is ed, 
their dative singular ? — They take e j as, bet <&ald the neck, 
bed <&alfed, bem 4alf ^. 

7. Which case is the accusative mostiy like? — The 
nominative ; as, ber (Stigel, ben (En§el; nom. pi. bte Sngel, 
ace. pL bie (Enget. 

8. Under which declension fells the principal part of 
nonms ? — Under the second and third dedensien. 

9. Do any words modify their vowels in the phffal ?«^ 
Words of this deacripticm occur in all dedensMms, bat not 
frequently in the third. 

10. What change undergo the vowels a^ 9, n ? — They 
ace changed uito a, b, it; as, bet Soben the tfasead, bte S^n ; 
bet Soum the tree, bie Sdume; bet €tord^ the stork, Me 
etbxS)^ j bet €^traud^ the sfamb^ Me ®tt&t]%t.; ^ Sbttm 
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tbe worm, bte SBCnrmer. S)ie Sloil) want, of the third deden- 
sion forms bit fflbi})tn which is however seldom nsed. 

On the first Declenaum. 

11 . What are the endings of the genitive singular and 
dative plural ? — They are d and n ; as, bed Sngeld, ben 
(Sngeln, 

12. Do the other cases change their termination? — 
They do not. 

13. Do all infinitives employed as nouns helong to this 
declension ? — They do and they are of the neuter gender; 
as, bad Sefen the reading, bad ^n(!i)nm the drawing. 

On the second Declension. 

14. What is the ending of the genitive singular ? — It 
is ed ; as, bed Gaumed. 

15. What is the most general ending of the cases in this 
declension ? — It is e ; as, dat. sing, bem SBaume, nom. pi. 
bte SBdume, gen. pi. ber SBdume, accus. pi. bte SBdume. 

On the third Declension. 

.1 6. What is the general ending of the genitive singular ? 
•^ It is en and n, or ed and d; as, bed S^i^rflen of the prince, 
bed Ol^ed of the ear. 

17. How do nouns, which take d in the genitive, fonn 
the dative singular and nominative plural ? •— They have the 
dative singular unaltered, and take n in the nominative 
plural ; as, ber SBauer the peasant, gen. bed SBaiterd, dat. bem 
S&autt, nom. pi. bte SBauent. 

18. What are the most general endings in the third 
declension ? — The most general endings are en and n; as, 
ber Sfirfl, bed gfiirjien, bem Sutften, etc. 
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On the fourth Declension. 

19. What is the ending of the genitive singular ? — It 
is e9 $ as, ber SetB the hodj, bed Setl^d. 

20. What letter occurs exdusivdj in all terminations of 
the plural of this declension ? — The letter r ; as, bie itiin, 
bet Setter, etc. 



Nouns whicb vart thbir Dbclbnsions and Gendxrs 
according to thbir signification. 

1. Some nouns vary their genders according to their 
signification, others also their declensions, and others vary 
both. What difference is there between bie $dnbe, bie ^dn^ 
ber, and bie SBonbe? — Ste S^dnbe means the volumes, from 
ber ^anb ; bie SBdnber the ribbons, from bad SBanb, and bie 
^anbe the bands, fetters, finm bad $anb. 

2. What is the plural of ber $auer the peasant, and of 
bad Sauer the cage ? — S)ie SBauem the peasants, bie fBautt 
the cages. 

3. Of what gender is f&xvui) with the u short, meaning 
the fracture, or break ; and of what gender is $ru(]^ with 
the u long, meaning the marsh, fen, brook ? — The former 
is masculine ; we say, ber SBru^, pi. bie SBrii^e, the fracture ; 
the latter is neuter, we say, bad Sruc^, pi. bie Srud^er, the 
marshes. 

4. What means ber (Srbe and what bad ©r'Be? — S)er dtU, 
pi. bie (Slim, the heir, bad (^be the inheritance ; but its 
plural bie (StBe is obsolete, and they use instead of it bie (Srbs* 
fti^often from the singular bie ©rbf^oft. 

5. What is the difference between bie ©efld^te and bie 
@efl^ter?— Both are derived from bad ®eft(^t, but bie ®e^ 
fl(!^te means the visions, and bie ®e{!(^ter, faces, looks. 
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6. Does 4klbe vaiy its gender according to the doable 
signification of tlie ^vord ? — We say, Ut i^eibe the heathen, 
bat bie «i&eibe the heath ; the plural for both is bie <&eiben 
meaning the heathens or the heaths. 

7. What is the difference between ber'Aa))er send' bit 
Jfopet? — Set J&tl|»et means the pirate, pi. bir StaSptt] but 
bie Staipttt sing, fem., is the caper (pickle) and has bie JCflr^ 
}ptm in the plural. 

8. How do you distinguish bet <ftunbe and bie <ftunbe? — 
3)et tftunbe/ pi. bie Jtunben, is the customer ; bie Jtunbe is 
knowledge and has no pfairaL 

9. What is the plural of bad eanb? — S)ie SAnbet coun- 
tries, states ; and bie Sanbe land, provinces. 

10. What is the singular of bie Seitet the guides, and bie 
MIetit tike ladders ?—!&et£eitet the guide, bit Seitet tiie 
ladder. 

11. MaylsayasweUbet Stelf c»bft«atei9?-^!Det8tei# 
signifies the rice and has no plural ; ba0 flteid is l^e twig 
or shoot, pi. bie Sletfet the twigs. 

12. What is the phiral of bet €kl^b the shi^d, andof 
bad®(^itb the sign-board ? — S)ie ®(^fte the shields, and^ 
bie (Sd^ilbet the sign-boards. 

13. Menlion tiie important distinction between bet ®ee 
and bie ®ee. — S)et @eef pi. bie ®eenv is the lake ; bit &€€, 
pL bie @een, the sea. 

14. Is tet @^toffe and bie ®^offe the same? — S)er 
&}p(tQ^t is the sprig or sprout, bie ®))t0ffe the step of a 
ladder ; the plural of both is bie ®))to{fen. 

15. What difference is there between bet @ttft and bag 
(gtift ? — S)et @tift is the tag or peg, bad ®tift the convent, 
foundation $ the plural of both is bie ®tifte/ but of bad ®ttft 
may also be formed bie ®ttftet. 

16. How do you distinguish bet 3!^0t and bad 3!^ot? — 
S>et ^ot is the fool, pi. bie ^ottn ; bad ^ot tibe gate, pL 
bie ^ote. 
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17. What are the plurals of bag ffiBort?— 2)ie SBorte 
\7ords, (connected) speech, and bie S&Mtt words (taken 
singly). 

1 8. Why do we say for dictionary SBortctBu^, not SBotte* 
hi^ ? — Because in a dictionary, words are considered not 
connected, but single. 

19. Is there any difference between bie SoKe and bie 
3ottc ? -^ Die 3ott^ signifies the inches, bie 3otte the tolls ; 
the singular of both b the same, ber QoU the inch, or the 
toU. 

Declension of Proper Names. 

1. Are proper names declined ? — The best modem 
authors do not add terminations to all cases of proper 
names, and the declining of them is indeed so much dis- 
used, that it is considered as affected, and rendering the 
style awkward. 

2. Only the genitive singular is in modern authors found 
distinguished by a termination, and by what? — By S or en§. 

3. How then do we translate, the works of Homer, or 
Luther ? — Die 3Bct!e «&omerg, l^utl^etS. 

4. Do not some names take the apostrophic ^3? — Names 
ending in a vowel take this; as, @iceto'@, @aIomo'd. 

5. What names take the termination CttS? — Names 
ending in g, fd^, % ff, X, g. 

6. How then do you translate, go to the house of Schulz, 
of Voss, of Hirsch? — ©el^ctt Sic na^ ©d^uljen^, 2Joj|eng, 
»&irf^cn3 «&aufc. 

7. This ending eitS too is more used in conversation, 
then in the grave style, and it is often unpleasant to the 
ear> as if I would add it to ©OCtateS, ^l^ff^^^ etc. Modem 
authors avoid this termination, and all cases of proper names 
may no doubt be expressed without the help of terminations. 
From what are the cases of proper names understood, when 

H 
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liheir tefminstionB tfe omitted ?-—P!roin meir positioii in &• 
sentence ; from cAhet words preceding, which are declined 
and mark a quality, rank, etc. ; also from prepositions, wil^ 
which they are joined ; as, he bought t^e horse of Lieu- 
tenant Sdiulz, VosB, Hirsch, er fauftc ^09 $ferb M ixm^ 
tenant Sc^ul}, Sio% <&irf<j^. He speke to my sister and 
Hans, et f^(!^ mit meimt ®i^we^«r unb ^(m9. 

8. What other manner is there to mark the cases of 
proper names?-— Tlie use fvf the definite «rtide. 

9. As for instance; the sentence/' Brutus killed Ceesair," 
may, according to the generality of grammarians, be trans- 
lated SBrutud tibtete <Eftfanu Bat how would modem 
authors write ? — Sttttud t6btete ben 6&far. 

10. How do we translate, "who was the greatest liero 
after Alexander ?"— SBer tottt bet grfifte «&e!b na^ bem, or 
simply nac^ ^ercntbrr ? 

Gbndbr of Nouns. 

1. How many genders are there in German? — Three, 
the masculine, feminine, and neuter. 

"2. What double method has the G^man language for 
distinguishing the sex of substantives ? — The attending to 
their significations and to their endings. 

3. ThcTeference to liie significations of wwds being 
the first way of distinguishing their genders, what noims 
are. from their significations, of the masculine gender? 
The nouns of male persons, and male animals, gods, angeb, 
and spirits, as well as all names expressing any office, 
dignity, quality, station, or implements used by mechanics ; 
next sl\ words of stones, months, days. etc. ; as, bet ^bxct 
the lion, bet Wfitgrr the citizen, bet «&ammer the hammer, 
bet S)iamant the diamond, ^ Dftn^ittb &e east wind, brr 
©ommet the summer, bet 5Wal the May, bet ®imntag the 
Simday, bet fiati^S the salmon. 

4. What nouns are, from tlieir significations, of the 
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iemipine gender ?«~-TbeiKHuv8 (^./€ma^ji^ and feioale 
Miimalff ; tiie subatantivBft expreesmg the dignities, relalions, 
qoalities, function», and implementa of art peculiar to the 
{raoale sex ; aa well as words wluch denote rivers, fruits, 
etc. ; as, bie ^i^ttxin the poetess, bie 9label the needle, bie 
Obrr the Oder> bU 9bi$ the nut, bie ^aume the plum, bie 
iBime the pear, bie Stofe the ro8e« 

5. What nouns are, from their aigniJGlcationS) of the 
neuter gender? — The ncHins oi countries, towns, and vil- 
lages ; of metals, cl nK>st collectives, all infUutives when 
used as substantives, and the letters of the alphabet; as^ 
iSnglanb Engkad, Sonben, boi^ ®olb gold, bad (Sifen iron. 

6. The second method of distinguishing the genders of 
nouns being the referring to tlieir endings ; of what gender 
are the substantives ending in en, nun g* and udif ? — Of the 
masculine gendsr; as, bee ^a^n the harbour, bet S^ogen, 
the stomach, ber Urft)rttng the ongio, ber ^m^ the breath. 

^ . What termintttions denote the f^iunine gender ? — ^The 
teiftninations l^eit^ feit, f^aft, ut^^ and most nouns ter- 
minated by a vowel are likewise of ^us gaider; aa^ bi^ 
^in^ the dxildhood, bie @utig!^ th^ Undnees, bie 
8teimbf^ft the friendship, bie Slutl^ the flood, high tide, 
^.e 9lebe the speech, bie &%b^t the grentness. 

8. What syllablos distinguiah tihe neater gander of 
nouns ? •— Moet word3 b^inning with ge or conclvding with 
ll^ittii and e^ are of the neuter gaider ; ma 'ta& @eaber the 
Teine, bod Wtettl^um anti<|uity, bad £o^ the hxAe. 

9. Of which gender are substai^tives in if? — Of the 
fanamne or neuter gender ; o^ bie ^SiitfUrnii^ bad ©eba^ti* 
iliff memoiy^ 

10. I say bad «&(iud, but bie ^li/SitSj&x; what is tho 
reascHi uf the latter being |mt in the I^Eomane gender, wbea 
the former is neater ?-— When a word j« isomposed oi twa 
substantives the gender is deduced from ihe terminating^ 

one; as, ben SSkttei$al^ the weathercotf^ bad Stabtl^oatft 

townhouse. 
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11. Why is ^ftulein of the neuter gender ? — ^It is the 
diminutive of }^a\t, and all diminutives are of the neuter 
gender ; as, bad @51^n(!^en the little son, from the son ; bad 
StnaiC^m the little boy, from bet S^aU the boy; bad ^inb^s 
letn the little child, from bad Jtinb the child. 

12. Is Stdulein always neuter ? — ^The word in itself is 
indeed always neuter ; and I say always, bad Sfrduletn. In 
the progress of a sentence, however, the grammatical neuter 
gender of this word is no longer attended to, but the femi- 
nine sex of the person expressed ; as, id^ fci^tieB an ^tdutcln 
@d^ut| unb Bat fie (not ed) tnit bad fBwdj ju lei^ett -I wrote 
to the Honorable Miss Schultz, and requested her to lend 
me the book. 

Formation of Nouns. 

1. How are nouns divided as regards their formation? — 
In primitive and derivative. 

2. How are derivative nouns formed? — By derivation 
from and composition with other words, and with syllables 
called afObces and prefixes. 

3. From what kinds of words may nouns be derived ? — 
First, from verbs when they are called verbal nouns. As in 
English participles may be used as substantives, so may also 
infinitives in German ; as, the reading bad Sefen^ the feeling 
bad JJut^len. Adjectives may be likewise converted into sub- 
stantives, the nouns being understood ; as, bet ^eife the 
wise man, bie SBeife the wise woman, bet SSetWanbtc the male 
relative, bie ^ern^anbte the female relative. Interjections 
may be used also as substantives ; as, SBel^e! or ^el^! wo ! 
or woe ! may be introduced in this manner : bad etne SOel^e 
tji tiotiiBer, aUt ed fommen nod^ jnjei SBel^en one woe is past, 
but two woes more come hereafter. Apocalypse c. ix. x. 12; 
tx flagte mir fein SBelje he complained of his misfortune. 
Moreover nouns proceed frequently from other nouns ; as, 
ber ^unftlei: the artist, from bie Stxmft the art. 
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4. With ivhat IuhIIb of words «)re noana oflen composed ? 
^^With other nouns, aad abo vdth a^ectiTe»y verbs» ad- 
Terbs, and prepositions ; as, tSatetlatil)' nathe countryj. 
^eujiol^r new year^ S&o^Iti^t beaefit, SSimnittag foienoon. 

5 . What are prefixes ?-^The meamnga of words»in almost- 
411 languages, are susceptible 'Of modificat.ion& bj. the help 
«of certain syllables pat either before or after ongioal words. 
Now, those put before or^aal words are ealled pi«fixes« 

6. Which Grerman prefixes correspond to. the English 
in, arckj tm, or dis ? — ^The syllables iin^ er j,. mijf ; as, bir 
Unbanffrarfeit the ingratitude, tin (Srgiiv^of aaarchbishop,, 
^ad Sl^ijftraueit the mistrust or distrust, 

7. What is the import of the prefixed syHable «r ? — It 
^yes the word an enlarged sense ; as, eht Uren{el a great 
grandson, tin Urgroft^ater a great grandMher, Ik^orfal^reti 
ancestors, ittalt very old. 

8. What are affixes or postfixes ? — Syllables put after- 
noims to modify their meanings ; as, (]^m and lein^ tt,. in,, 
or inn, t, el, l^eit, felt, nljf, fal, fd^aft, tl^um, ung. 

9. Of what use are the syllables ^en and lein? — ^They 
serve to form diminutives ; as, bad ®51^nd^en the little son, 
from bet ®ol^n the son, bad Jtinblein the babe, from bad 
^Inb the child. 

10. Are diminutives fi^quently used in German ?'— 
They are not; instead of diminutives made by terminations^ 
the adjective flein little is generally added to nouns ; as, 
ber fleine Xnabt instead of bad Jtndbd^en or An&BIeln the 
little boy, 

1 1 . What signifies the affix et?-*~-It denotes the businesa 
or profession of a male person ; as, bet ®&rtnet the gar- 
dener, from bet ©otten the garden, 

12. How are nouns afiPeoted by the af^ in or inn?— - 
Masculine nouns are thereby changed into feminine ; as, 
ble Sfttfiln (or SiirjHnn) the princess, jBrom ber ?Jiirji the 
prmce; bie Adnigin (or Jldnigtnn) the queeui from bet Stbni^ 
the king. h 3 
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13. What denote the affixes t, t\, f)dt, felt, nijf, faf, fc^aft, 
tl^Um, ung ? — they denote the quality, character, dignity, 
etc., of persons or things. 

14. To which EngUsh terminations do they correspond? 
— The termination e corresponds to ness, et to ty, l^eit to 
hood, felt to ude, or ness, ni^ to ness, fat to ion, fd)aft to ship 
or ance, tfjuxti to dom or ^y, ling to ing. 

15. Give a few examples. — ^J)ie ©to^e the greatness, 
from 9to§ great; bie ,Rlnbcrcl the puerihty, from bag ^inb 
the child, pi. blc Jtinbct ; bic ,Rinbl^cit the childhood, bie 
©ellgfeit the beatitude, from [dig happy, and bie I)anfbatfeit 
the thankfulness, from banfbat thankful ; bie fjlnjierniff the 
darkness; bie ^riiBfal affliction; bie ?5reunbf(3^aft the friend- 
ship, and bie 93e!anntfc^aft the acquaintance, from Befannt 
acquainted ; bag 5lltettl^UTn the antiquity, and bag »&.etjog* 
ti)um the dukedom ; bie Ji^efung the reading, from lefen to 
read; bie SBeaitttijottung the answering, from Beantnjotten 
to answer. 

16. We spell with an I) words as Stal^t steel, ©ttatjt 
ray or beam of light, Senfma^l monument, should then 
2!tu6fal affliction not have likewise i) before I ? — ^The afBx 
fat is always spelt without ^. 



III. ADJECTIVES (©igettf(^aftw)5rter). 

1. What is an adjective? — It is a word that cannot 
stand by itself, but always refers to some substantive ex- 
pressed or understood, and is added to nouns to denote 
the quality, form, etc. ; as, eln nftfell^eg 9Buc^ a useftd book, 
eln tunbet ^if(3& a round table. 

2. In English an adjective is not varied, is it the same 
in German? — When it is combined with the substantive by 
then auxiliary verb [ein, it is indeclinable; as, bet Xi\^ 1{I gut 
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the table is good, bie ffeber ijl gut the pen is good, bag Sud^ 
i jl gut the book is good ; but when it is placed before the 
substantive it is declined, and must agree with it in gender, 
number, and case. 

Declensions op Adjectives, 

3. How many declensions of adjectives are there ? — ^Ad- 
jectives are declined in three different forms, according as 
they are preceded or not preceded by articles and pronouns, 
which include the articles. 

4. Which are these three declensions ? — ^The first com- 
prehends adjectives which are without any article ; the 
second, those which are with the indefinite article, and the 
third, those which are with the definite article. 

5. Which are the endings of the first form, when no 
article precedes the adjective ? — Its endings are like those 
of the definite article bet, bie, ba§. 

6. Decline totl)cr SBein red wine, fc^one jjtuc^t fine fruit, 
gtof eg Selb large field. 

7. May the genitive not be rotl^en SBeineS instead of 
tot^eg SBeineg ? — In the masculine and neuter, the genitive 
takes either eg or en, the harmony of the sentence and good 
usage decide the choice ; but, generally, the latter ending 
is preferred, because the repetition of the same ending eg 
is thereby avoided. Thus we say more generally, fiel^enben 
Su^eg, than ftet;enbeg Su^eg immediately (literally, being on 
my legs). 

8. Which are the endings of the second form, in which 
the adjective is preceded by the indefinite article } — ^The 
nominative and accusative sing, agree with the first form ; 
the genitive and dative with the third. The plural is 
formed in the same manner as without any article. 

9. Decline cin treifer 3Kann a wise man, eine gro^e Stabt 
a large town, ein fleineg «&aug a small house. 
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10. Which are the endings of the third form, in which 
the definite axtide bet, bie, bad, precedes the acj^ective ? — 
The nominative singular of all genders^ and the accusative 
of the feminine and neuter end in e ; all the other cases 
end in n, as does the plural for all three genders. 

11. Decline bet gute ^lann the good man, bie f(!^5ne 
^tVL(i)t the fine fruit, bad gto^e ^tVt> the large field. 

12. Natives of the south oi Germany often use the ter- 
mination e instead of n in all cases of the plural of the 
third form of ac^ectives : as, bie gute Scanner. Is this right .^ 

— It is not grammatical ; it should be bie guten 3Kannet. 

13. Sometimes se^ieral a^ectives come together before 
a substantive, do then all of them follow the same form ? 

— If the first of such a4]ectives has the first form, Hke gu^ 
ter, the rest of a^ectives added follow the second form ; as, 
gen. sing, guted, rotten, aCten SBeined ; dat. sing, gutem, xo^ 
ffftxif fltten SBeine; gen. pi. gutcr, rotten, alten SBelne. The 
recurrence of 9, nt, X is avcHded for the sake of euphony. 
If the first of several adjectives stands in the second form, 
the rest take the second ; and if it stands in the third, the 
rest follow likewise the third form ; as, eined guten, alten, 
flugen Siftanned; bed gnten, atten, tot^en SBeined. 

14. How are adjectives declined when preceded hj the 
personal pronouns, the possessives and the indefinite fein 
no, S)iel much, n?entg few, little, mel^r more ? — According 
to the second form ; as, idi) axmtx Wlaxixt I poor man ; btt 
gute \SxavL thou good wife; mit armen SU^ann to me poor 
man ; meiuem eigenen »&au[e to my own house ; !ein el^tlic^et 
SP^ann no honest man. So likewise when several adjectives 
follow one another; as, be in guter, alter, e^rlit^er Sater thy 
good, old, honest father. 

15. How are adjectives declined when they follow ber» 
j;enige that, berfelbe the same, bie[et this, jener that, leber 
every, fol(^et such, welc^er who, atte all, Beibe both ? — After 
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the third form ; as, biefer Huge SKantt this prudent man ; 
biefer olte, hxa'ot Wlann this old, brave man . 

16. May one say as well atte QViU SKenfd^en as otte QU^ 
ten 3Wcnf^en? — After otte all, ntand^e many, etlidje and 
eintge some, the nom. and accus. pi. may end in e instead of 
en, but the other cases follow the rule ; as, aUt u6rige ftembe 
®djle famen an all the other strange guests arrived. 

17. Why do we say in the dative armen, angenel^men, 
inst<3ad of armem, angenel^mem, from arm poor, angenel^ni 
pleasant ? — For the sake of euphony n is used instead of 
m in the dative to avoid the recurrence of ttX in adjectives 
ending in nt. 

18. When are i)iel much, menig little, me^r more, inde- 
clinable ? — They are not declined before singular nouns, 
but are declinable before plural nouns ; as, ijtel ®elb, i)lele 
^inbcr. 

19. How are adjectives declined when they are changed, 
into substantives ? — Their declension with the article is the 
same as if they were adjectives ; as, bet 9Beife the wise man, 
bie 3SertX)anbte the female relation. 

Comparison op Adjectives. 

1. What is meant by comparison ? — Comparison is the 
altering of the quality into more or less, or marking the 
different degrees of it. 

2. How many degrees of comparison are there ? — There 
are reckoned commonly three degrees of comparison, the 
positive, the comparative and the superlative. 

3. What is the positive ? — It is the first state of the 
adjective expressing the quality simply without any increase 
or diminution ; as, fiolj proud, ireife wise. 

4. What is the comparative degree ? — The degree into 
which the positive state of the. adjective is somewhat in- 
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as, jiotjer prouder, tpelfer wiser. 

5. Is the comparative degree of t)on!omttien perfect made 
^oQtomsieneT ? — The t of the syllable preceding the ending: 
of the comparative, may be dropped in conversation and 
verses. Thus firom {i(^et safe, may be formed {l^^ec and. 
floret safer. 

6. What is the superlative degree ? — The superlative 
degree increases or diminishes the positive to the utmost 
degree and is formed by adding to the end of the positive 
{1^ or efi^; as, ))er fiotjejie the proudest, bet weifefle the 
wisest. 

7. Mention the comparative and superlative degrees of 
fefl firm, f^lan! slender, lafysi tame, frnift soft, Uau blue. ' 

8. When an adjective is used adverbially, how is the 
superlative formed ? — By putting a m before the word and 
adding n to the termination of the superlative ; as, am totU 
feften wisest, am ftol^eften proudest. 

9. Do any adjectives change their vowels in the com- 
parative and superlative ? — Most monosyllable adjectives 
change the vowels a, o, U into &, d, It in the comparative and 
superlative ; as, grob coarse, grdber, bet gtdBfte ; alt old, dltet, 
bet dltejle. 

10. Some adjectives form in English their comparison 
irregularly, and so they do in German. What is the comr 
parative and superlative of gut good, )^iel much, b5[e bad I — 
SSeffet better, mel^t more, f^limmer worse ; bet befle the best, 
bet meijie the most, bet fC^Umm^e the worst. But b6fe forms 
also H\tt, bet "Bofefle. 

11. What is the comparative and superlative of iaib 
soon, getn willing, l^oc^ high ? — ®^et sooner, am el^ejlen the 
soonest ; liebet more willing, bet liebfle the most willing ; 
f)bi)tx higher, bet tjb^^t the highest. 

12. The comparatives and superlatives of adjectives an. 
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ideolmable; and in wbat manner are they declined? — 
Their deelenaion follows that of the positive. 

13. Dedine eiit Htmt 99{atm an xilder jnon, %tt dlte^e 
Stamt iiie oldest num ; eine (effete ffron a better woman, bie 
te^ %xa\x the best woman ; etn iungered Jtinb a younger 
duld, b<tf Jdngfle Sdrit ike yoongest child. 

CoKSTRtrCTION OF ADJECTIVES IN SENTENCES. 

1 . Is the adjective to be repeated when more than one 
noim -follow ? — - It is, like the artide, to be rqieated when 
rita termination does not agree ^witii aU following nouns ac- 
-cording to their nmnbens and genders. 

2. What do we aay for : good tables, pens and glasses ?— 
iSnk ^if<^e, j^ebent unb ©Safer ^ gute is not repeated because 
it may be used fcnr the nom. and accus. masc. fan. and 
neut. of the plural. 

3. What is the German of: a young man and woman ? 
— (Sin iunget 3^ann mtb eine iunge Stem; jung is repeated 
because iunget agrees not in gender with Statt. 

4. What is the German oi: he bougkt a large house 
and garden ? • (£t laufie ein groped ^<m^ unb einen grofim 
iSlatten. Here gtofi is xepeated beeanse ein groped does not 
agree in gender with ©arten. 

5. What case requires the adjective in <jBerman when of 
or with follow the English adjective ? — Generally the 
genitive, which in this case is mostly placed at the end of 
the sentence ; as, i6) Bin bed Sefend &6etbtuf{!g I am weary of 
(wearied with) reading ; et iji S^tet jjreunbf^aft uttwutbig 
he is unworthy of your friendship. 

6. What case use the Germans when the English ad- 
jective has to or for after it, expressed or understood ? — 
The dative ; as, bad l^ mlt noc^tl^eitig unb f^dblit^ that is 
hurtful and disadvantageous to me ; bet ®ol^n i^ bem Satet 
a^nli^ the son is Hke (to) the father ; biefe %Beit ifl lei^t 
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^ etnnt ^am, oBer fi^wer fur tin ^nb this labour is easy 
for a man, but difficult for a child ; ed ift mir beittli^ it is 
dear to me ; ed ifl t^ etmi^ Ux^M it is easy for him; bad 
tflmtT ju^oc^unb gu f^Yoer that is too high and too difficult 
for me. 

7. Is the termination and sign of the genitnre sometimes 
altogether dropped ? — ^We may say, ein @Iad frifd^eg SBaflet 
a glass of firesh water, ein ^TO^fen SBein a drop of wine, et 
ffat ein <@aud tioll (or 90II )?on) ©elb unb ®ut he has a house 
full of money and goods. 

8. What is the German ibr, he is sick in mind, not in 
body ? — (Sr ifl Irani am ©emutl^e, ni^t am Stbtptt. When 
in English the quality of a thing is expressed by an adjec- 
tive, which is followed by the preposition m without an 
article before the subsequent substantive, the m is to be 
rendered in German by am. 

9. What is the German for, firom one end to the other ? 
— 93on einem @nbe jii bem anbetn. In German the nu- 
merical adjective ein cannot be omitted. 

10. What word is introduced in German for the English 
than following the Comparative ? — 9Kg ; and we say, et ifl 
ni<f)tt aU 16) he is richer than I. Formerly, benn was also 
in use, but now it occurs only in solemn speaking and 
verses. 

1 1 . What word do the Germans use after tbe superla- 
tive when the English use of or among? — 9Son or unter, 
with the dative ; as, er iji bet gele^rtefle unter or i)on otlen 
he is the most learned of or among all. 

NUMERA.LS. 

1. What express numerals ? — They express numbers. 

2. How are they divided ? — Into cardinal, ordinal, par- 
titive, proportional, distributive, and collective. 
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' 3. Whidi are the cardmal numben, and why are they 
so called ? — They are etit or fined one, }toei two, htd three^ 
loiet four, etc. Cardinal numbers mean principal numbers, 
from the Latin cardo a hinge ; up<Mii them the others hinge 
as it were, 

4. How may they be divided P^-As the English nume- 
rals, to whom the German niunbers are much similar, so 
the Ekiglish numbers may be divided into primitive and 
derivative. Primitive cardinal numbers are the units eitt^ 
one to ^l^n ten, l^unbert hundred, fine SKlQIon a million ; 
derivative either by termination or composition are the re- 
maining ; as, brei^tg thirty, t)ier}ig fottj, ein unb hreif ig 
one and thirty, or thirty-one, etc. 

5. In English we say, one and thirty or] thirty-one ; do 
the Germans also say as well, brei^tg ein as ein unb breifiig ? 
— In compound numbers the Grermans put the smaller 
always first, and therefore never say brei^ig ein, Pierjig ein, 
instead of ein unb tiierjig forly one, etc. 

6. Are all nimieral nouns pronounced as written or 
printed ? — ^There are a few which admit of a double pro- 
nunciation, viz., etlf eleven, is more generally pronounced 
elf; t)ier}el^n fourteen, as t)iT}e^n with the t short; t)ier}{g 
forty, as ^irjig with the i short; {iebenjel^n seventeen, as 
fleige^n ; flefiengig seventy, as fleB jig. They may, however, 
also be pronounced as printed : still the other contracting 
pronunciation is so general, that even in printed works the 
forms {tebjel^n, jUBjig are frequentiy seen, and fleBtel^oIb six 
and a half, is perhaps never printed ^tUxittffalb. 

7. What is the genitive and dative of jttTei and brei ?— < 
Gen. {n>eier, breier, dat jn^eien, bteien. The genitive is, how- 
ever, often supplied by t)on of ; as, er ift Sefiter bon }n}el 
«&dttfem is more generally said than er ifl SBefi^ potkt 
<6&ufer he is possessor of two houses. 

8. Does the cardinal number fmi admit of three genders? 
In modem German gtoei is used for all genders, but formerly 
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thef said, masc. jwem aR&nner, fern, jwo Sfnuieit, neat, jioci 
pilfer. 

9. Which are the ordinal nnmben, and why are they so 
cailled ? — Thef are ber er^ the first, Ut gweite the second, 
bet britte the third, etc. They are called ordinal' numbers 
because they express the order of things with respect to I 
numbers. 

10. In what manner are tliey formed ? — "Bj adding te 
to the cardinal nmnber, except ber er^e, not ber etn|le; 
ber britte the third, not ber breite. After the nmnber nine- 
teen, fte is added ; as, ber gYDanjig^e the twentieth. 

11. How is bet fuit^^nte pronounced ? — ^It may be, and 
is correctly, pronounced as spelt ; but more generally, it is 
pronounced as bet fufge^nte with the n short. 

12. Are these ordinal numerals declinable ? — Tliey may 
be declined in all the three forms of adjectives ; as, {tvetter 
second, ein jiveiter a second, ber jYoeite the second. 

13. How do you translate, " this is the one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-first year, a. d.** ? — 98tr ^aBen (or ed 
ifi) bad tanfenb a(]^t l^unbert unb ein unb funjigfle ^a% n. 6. ®, 
In compound numbers only the last assumes the form of an 
ordinal. i 

14. What are partitive numbers ? — Words which express 
any part of a quantity. 

15. In what manner are they formed ? — ^By a composi- 
tion of the ordinal numbers with the words l^alb half, and 
3!^tl part ; as, brittel^oTB two and a half, bierte^alB four and 
a half, bad britt^eil or ber britte ^ei( the third or the third 
part, bad gffinftl^il the fifth or fifth part. 

16. What other form is there for bad S)ritt^il, bad 
gfftnft^ll ?— We say as wefl, bad Srittel, bad jjunftel, by 
adding an I to the ordinal, making the last syllable te(^ 
which is only a contraction of ^eil part. 

17. What are proportional numbers} — Words which 
express a comparative relation of one object to another, or 
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words which denote a certain degree of any quality com- 
pared with something else. 

18. How are they formed ? — ^By adding fad^ or fdUig to 
the cardinal numhers ; as, einfa^ single, fuoti^ad^ double, 
l^unbertfad^ centuple, or ^njeifdUig twofold, l^unbertfdttig hun- 
dredfold. But instead of einfa(^ in modem German is not 
said einfditig, though it was in use formerly, because ein« 
flltig means also silly, which is now its only signification. 

19. Is there another form in use for ivod^adj ? — We say 
as well, fmit^a^. 

'20. Which are the distributiYe nimibers, and why are 
they so called ? — ^They are so called because they express a 
dealing out of portions, and are etfiend firstly, jtoeitetld 
secondly, etc. 

21. What other forms are in use for erftenS, and how 
are they to be explained? — ^We say also, erflH^ and gum 
erflen. (Srjiend is formed by the dative case of the ordinal 
number, as it is declined with the definite article, and the 
addition of d. (StfUu]^ is formed like the acQectives in li<l^. 
Qum erflen, jum jtoeiten, u. f. vo,, are nothing bat the dative 
cases of the ordinal numbers (declined with the definite 
article) agreeing with the substantive $(a^ (place ®telle) 
which is understood, and governed by the preposition }fu 

22. How is the succession of portions expressed by dis- 
tributive numbers ? — We say gtoei unb }U)et two and two, or 
two by two; brei unb brei three and three ; ie eind, ie })oei, 
|e bret one, two, three at a time. 

23. What termination is used to denote the same sort 
of thing, or a variety of things of the same kind? — ^The 
termination etiei is added to the cardinal numbers ; as, ein» 
etlel of one sort, gttjeierlei of two sorts, breierlei ®^u](^e, Slnte 
or (Dinte, SBdnber three sorts of shoes, ink, ribbons : the 
syllable lei admits of no declension. 

24. Is the termination lei added only to numbers ? — It 
is added also to pronouns ; as, toeld^Iei which sort» fol^r* 
lei such sort, matu^^erlei many a sort, feinerlei no sort 
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25. Instead of aOctbi we hear also aOerl^nb i which is 
to he preferred ? 9itUxf)avh is vulgar and to he avoided, 
though it is sometimes heard in conversation. 

26. Which are the collective nmnhers, and why so called ? 
— ^Theyare so called hecause they comprehend in the singular 
a multitude ; as, ein $aar a pair, a few, ein Qtfftnb the ten, 
ein !Du|enb a dozen, ein @^od threescore, or sixty. The 
word eine S^anbef a fifteen, is not in general use and rather 
provincial. 

27. How do you translate once, twice, thrice? — ^n 
9ftal, imi ^al, brei 9^a(. The English word time is to he 
expressed hy Wtol or mot, when these words are used in 
composition with other words and as numhers. Thus like- 
wise, manc^mol many a time, oftntal oftentimes, etc. 

28. Which spellmg is best, etn 3^al or etnmal? — ^We 
write ^in SD^al in distinguishing a single repetition from m<»e ; 
as, er t^at ed nut ein ^lal, nt(]^t fmd ^al, nid^t htti 9M he 
did it but once, not twice, nor thrice. But we write nnntal 
as one word when it is an adverb, meaning one day ; as, 
ia^t und n)ie ^tn^d^n UUn, bie einmal alt loerben, m6> 
wet^en ed bad grdfte alter UeBel fein vofixU, Vftt ))erf[offenett 
Salute nut na^ 3!^ot^iten }U (ete^nen let us live as men 
who are one time (one day) to grow old, and to whom it 
will be the most dreadful of all evik to ' count their past 
years only by follies. 

29. Which is the more correct orthography, ein 9)^al or 
eltt S^a^I, oftmal or oftmal^l?— It is more correct to write 
etn Wlal, because Wla^l signifies meal, repast. 

30. How is a^al used in multiplying ?— (Sin ^al ein9 ifi 
eind once one is one, gn^ei 9Ral jwei ifl )Diet twice two are 
four, btei Vial btei ifl neun three times three are nine. 

-IV. PRONOUNS (JJiitwdttet). 
1. What are pronouns? — Pronouns are words used 
instead of nouns to avoid the repetition of the latter ; as. 
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l^ fenne Sol^onn, er iji bet fiefte gfteunb, wel^en l^ Beflfte 

I know John, he is the best friend I possess. 

2 . How many kinds of pronouns are there ? — Six, namely 
personal, possessive, demonstrative, relative, interrogative, 
and indefinite* 

Personal Pronouns. 

1 . H ow many personal pronomis are there ? — ^In German 
as in English there are five, viz. for the 

1st pers. sing, idi 1 1st pers. plnr. tvir we 

2nd ,', btt thou 2nd „ i^r you 

3rd „ er, fie, e8 he, she, it 3rd „ jle tiiey 

2. Decline the first person. What is, I, of me, etc., we> 
of us, etc. 

3. Decline the second person. What is, thou, of thee,, 
etc., you, of you, etc. 

4. Decline the third person. What is, he, of him, etc., 
she, of her, etc., it, of it, etc., they of them, etc. 

6. What are reciprocal pronouns ? — Personal pronouns 
which have added felbft self; as, sing, id^ fellBjl I myself, 
wit fettfi ourselves, bu fel)6|i thyself, if)x felBji yourselves, 
et fettji himself, fie feKji herself, ed fel^ji itself; plur. fie 
felbft themselves. 

6. What is the use of these reciprocal pronouns? — ^They 
are used with reflective verbs to express what we do our- 
selves; as, id^ felbfl ftetbe mid^ an I dress myself; also to 
give strength to an assertion ; as, er felbfi gaB es mir he 
himself gave it me. They are also called compound or 
emphatic pronouns. 

7. What pronoun is used in addressing a single person 
(or more than one person) whom we wish to treat with 
respect, equals in respectable society, or superiors ? — ^The 
pronoun of the third person plural, @ie, and when the pos- 
sessive pronoun is wanted, 3^r, 3^rer« 

8« What is therefore the German for : have you written 

I 3 
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the letter ? have yon seen your friend ? is it your hat ? is 
it yours?— ^a6en @ie bm SSrlcf gefc^iefcen? I^abm ®te 
Sl^en Srotnb gefe^n? ifi t^ 3^t <&ttt? Ift ed Si^rer or tier 

9. What is the familiar way of addressing hrothens, 
sisters, parents, and intimate friends generally ? — ^They are 
addressed in the second person singular, bu, t>tin, betner ; as, 
l\tU (Sd^m^tt, bu ^afl beine ^^idji get^an dear sister, thou 
hast done thy duty. 

10. How do you address in German servants and those 
who are in humhle circumstances generally ? — In the third 
person singular; but male servants are, by gentlemen, 
though not by ladies, usually addressed in the second per- 
son singular; as, Tlaxu f)at fie bad «&anbtu(]^ gel^olt Mary, 
have you fetched the towel; Sol^atm Bringe er, or So^onn 
(ringe (bu) mir SBaffer John, bring me some water. 

Possessive Pronouns. 

1* What are possessive pronouns ? — Possessive pronouns 
are called those which denote possession or property ; as, 
bief ifi me in Su^ this is my book. 

2. How are they divided ? — In coi^unctive and relative. 

3. What are conjtmctive possessive pronouns? — Those 
which are joined to substantives, with whidi they must 
agree in gender, number, and case. 

4. What are relative possessive pronouns ? — Words that 
refer or relate to some nouns used in the former part of 
the same sentence, or understood, and with which they 
must agree in gender, number, and case. 

5. Which are the coi^unctive possessive pronouns? — 
What iSf my, thy, his, etc. 

6. What are the conjunctive possesinve pronouns de- 
clined like ? — They are declined like the article eilt a, in the 
singular, and like the a^ective ^^ good, in the plural. 
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7. Decline mein Sruber my brother. What is, of my 
brother, to my brother, my brothers, etc. ? 

8. Decline meine ®^toe{ler my sister. What is, of my 
sister, to my sister, my sisters, etc. ? 

9. Decline mein Su(^ my book. What is, of my book, 
to my book, my books, etc. ? 

10. What is, thy brother, thy sister, thy book, thy 
brothers, thy sisters, thy books } — 

11. What is, Aw, her, its, our, your (tun, eure, and in 
addressing persons 31^, Sl^re), their (il^, l^te)? — 

12. Is there any difference between "i^x and i^r ? — ^The 
prononn 'Sfjt is written with a capital letter in addressing 
persons ; as, ifi ed 3^r «6ut is it your hat ? and tl^t is spelt 
when it is used in reference to persons spoken of, as, fie 
^erlor H)x ®elb she lost her money, tiftt Ainber flnb geflot^en 
her children died. 

13. Is the English conjunctive possessive pronoun always 
expressed in German ? — In German the article with the 
personal pronoun in the dative or accusative is often used 
instead of the possessive pronoun, chiefly when parts of the 
human body are spoken of; as, vij ^et^tannte mit ben Stinger 
I burnt my finger. 

14. Which are the relative possessive pronouns ? — Set 
nieintge mine, bet belnlge thine, ber feinlge his, etc., or melner, 
beiner, felnet. 

16. What are they declined like? — Those to which the 
definite article is prefixed are declined like bet gute ; the 
others, as meiner^ like gutet, gute, guted. 

16. What is the German for : his friend and mine, of 
his friend and mine, to his friend and mine ; her brother 
and thine ; my wife and his ; my sister and his ; your mo- 
ther and mine ; his father and thine ? — 
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Dbmonstrativb Pronouns. 

1 . What are demonstrative pronouns' ? — Thej are used 
in pointing out the things or persons spoken of. 

2. Which are the demonstrative pronouns ? — S)iefcr, 
biefe, biefeS this $ {ener, iene, iene* that ; folder, f ol^^ fold^e 
such ; ber, bie^ ba9 that; betienige, biei^nige, badienige he that; 
berfette, blefelbe, baflette the same. 

3. In what manner is the article ber, bie, bad distinguished 
from the pronoun demonstrative bet, ble, bad ? — When ber^ 
bie, bad are employed as demonstrative pronouns, they must 
he pronounced with greater emphasis, and are often fol- 
lowed by ba, l^let, bort; as, bet S^enfid^ Ifl welfe, votldftt 
tugenb^aft le'bt that man is wise who lives virtuously; bet 
Wtann (or bet !D^ann bort, ba, l^^ier) l^at ed gefagt this man (or 
this man there, here) said it. 

4. What is the gen. sing, of the demonstr. pronoun bet? 

— In the masc. and neuter it may be beff; befl or beffen/ and 
in the gen. fem. sing, ber or beren. But beffen and beren are 
preferable. 

5. What is the gen. plur. of the demonst. pronoun ber? 

— Der, beret or beten. But betet has for the harshness of 
sound become obsolete. 

6. Decline biefet SBein this wine. What is: of this wine, 
to this wine, etc. ? — 

7. Decline fot^e ^xd^t such fruit. What is: of such 
fruit, to such fruit etc. ? — 

8. Decline {tm^ SR&b^en. What is : of that girl, to 
that girl, etc. ? — 

9. In English you say : those are my friends ; but in 
German we say : bied {tnb meine S^teunbe. What is the rule ? 
— ^The neuters of biefet, ienet, bet, viz., blefed, iened, bad, may 
be used absolutely, i. e. without any noun, answering the 
French ceci, cela, ce. 

10. What is the German for: this is the man ; are these 
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the men? — S)M iji Ut SKann; flnb bie« (notblefO bie 

1 1. Sometimes the demonstrative article is used instead 
of the name of a person. As for instance what is the Ger- 
man for : messengers were sent for Lord such a one, or 
Lord so and so ? — Sotcn ttjutben- gefanbt an Sorb ben unb 
ben. 

Relatiyb Pronouns. 

1 . What do you mean by relative pronouns ? — Relative 
pronouns are words, that refer or relate to an antecedant^ 
i. e. to some substantive used in the former part of the 
former sentence. 

2. Which are they ? — The relative pronouns are : wel* 
^er, votldit, tt?elc^e^ who, which or that ; ber, bie, bo8 who, 
which or that ; wet who, he who; n?a8 what, that, which. 

3. How is tt?eld^er, XD^l6)t, wetcJ&e^ declined? — Like an 
adjective of the first form, like guter. 

4. In what differs the declension of the relative ber, bie, 
bad from the declension of the demonstrative ? — The gen. 
sing, of the relative is only beffen, beren^ beffen; and the geni- 
tive plural only beren ; the dative plural only benen. 

5. What is whose, to whom, whom, in German? — 
SBeffen, wem, wen. 

6. Is there any difference in the use of the relatives votU 
ij^er and ber ? — They are generally used promiscuously ; as, 
bie Ainber, welti^e (or bie) unten ft)ielen. But a) the relative 
ber, bie, bad should never be used before the article in the 
same gender, and when it can be mistaken for the article ; 
Bs, er wal^Ite ben S^ann, ber (better welder) ber ndd^f^e war 
he chose the man who was the nearest ; biefe «&anblung, bie 
(better wel^e) S^eunbfti^aft unb (S^iflentl^um geBieten this 
action, which friendship and Christendom command, b) On 
the contrary, ber, bie, bad is preferred after the first and se- 
cond personal pronouns, when they are repeated ; as, t^, 
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bet {(^ c0 %UttAU I who believed it; bu, bet bu c0 gtautfl; 
wit, bie voir e0 glauBten; il^t, bie i^ ti glauBtet. 

7. How is wet used ? — 3Bet stands for betientge, xotl(f^, 
and refers to indefinite persons ; as, toet mid^ tie^t, wttb e^ 
tf)nn he who loves me. will do it. 

8. How is voai used ? — 9Bad stands for badj[enige; wet^ 
(^ed, is applied only to indefinite things, and can never refer 
to an antecedentanim ; as, bad <6aud, Wet(^e0 (or ba0, bat 
not voaS) id^ ^efl^ the house which I possess. 

9. How do you translate : whatever it may be — whoever 
may have said so ? — 9Bad ed au(^ fein mag — von eS au^ 
gefagt l^aben mag. Ever is rendered in these cases by 
aud^, or also by immet. 

10. Is the adverb too also used in German instead of a 
relative pronoun, as we use where in English ? •— In German 
we say, bled ifl bet Ott, wo {an weld^em) i(^ }u Bleiben beni^ 
this is the place, where (in which) I intend to remain ; bled 
ift bie Sebet, womit (mit weld^et) id^ ju ((^teiben gebenfe this 
is the pen wherewith (with which) I intend to write. 

Iktbrrooative Pronouks. 

1 . What are the interrogative pronouns ? — Pronouns 
are called interrogative, by which a question ia asked. 

2. Which are the interrogative German pronouns ? — 
SBet who, voa& what, weld^et, welc^e, weld^ed which, wad fut 
f inet, eine, elned what, i. e. what sort of, wad fut what. 

3. How differ wet, wad, and weld^et, wel^e, welded in their 
use ? — SBet and wad are never joined to nouns in asking 
questions; when a noun immediately follows, weld^et, wel^e, 
wetd^ed, wad fbt ein, etne, eined, or wad fut must be used. 

4. What difference is there between wad fut ein and wad 
fCit einet ? --*-The former is used with, the latter without a 
noon. 
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6. How is n>Q0 fhx elner declined ? — Only the word eiticr 
is declined ; voai fur remaining the same. 

6. What means properly f&i:? — It is a preposition 
meaning ybr. 

7. What is the German for : what woman is this ? — - 
aBa8 f&t elne Srrau ifl bie8 ? 

8. How is to be translated: what difference is' there ?— 
SBag fur eln Unterfd^ieb tjl ba ? 

9. What is the German for: what money is that? — 
SBod fur ®elb ift bag ? or toad ift bad ffir @elb ? 



Indefinite Pronouns. 

1. Why are the indefinite pronouns so called? — In^ 
definite pronouns are so called, because they do not define 
any particular person or thing. 

2. How may they be divided ? — Into numeral ; as, einer 
one, feuter no one, none ; and distributive, as, j[eber each, 
every, 3etliail!b somebody, ettvad something, etc. 

3. What is the dative ci 3emanb and 0iiemanb? — It may 
in this case take in, or remain unaltered. 

4. What is the accusative of these pronouns ? — The ac- 
cusative is like the nominative. 

5. How do you english the indefinite pronoun mott?— 
Wlan is used only in the third person singular, and is eng- 
lished by one, it, men, people, we, they ; as, man muflf 
wlffen we ought to know, man gtaubt it is believed, we 
believe, they, people, or men believe. 

6. How do you translate : he is some twenty years old? 
— dt iji ctnige gnjangig Sal^re alt, or better, gnjanjlg unb einlge 
3a]^re alt. 

7. How do you translate: they state his name to be 
Cook something? — ®le fageti fein Slamc fei fo etwad wie 
Soot 
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8. How do 70a translate : I paid somewhere between 
twenty and twenty-five sovereigns? — 3c^ bejal^lte ettoaS 
jtoifc^n snxmgig unb funf unb jwangig ®o^eteignd. 



V. VERBS (3eitw5ttet). 

1 . What is a verb ? — ^A verb is a word whose principal 
use is to signify the affirmation or the judgment which we 
make of things ; or, the verb is a word, which signifies 
to be, to do, or to suffer, 

2. How do you know a verb ? — By placing the pronouns 
personal before it : if it be a verb it will be good sense ; as 
iti^ ge^ I walk, bu loBeft thou praisest, er liefet he reads. 

3. How are verbs divided ? — ^They are divided in a) aux-> 
iliary and principal ; h) in regular and irregular verbs. 

4. What is meant by the conjugation of a verb ? — ^The 
regular combination and arrangement of its differences. 

5. In what consist these differences ?— In the several 
terminations according to the number, persons, moods, and 
tenses. 

6. What is the mood of a verb ?— That particular form 
of a verb which shows the manner in which the action* 
passion, or being is represented ; or, the mood consists in 
the change which the verb undergoes to signify various 
intentions of the mind, and various modifications and cir* 
cumstances of action. 

7. How many moods are there ?— Five : the indicative* 
the suljunctive, the conditional, the imperative and the 
infinitive. 

8. What is a tense ? — ^The distinction of time in a verb* 

9. How many times are there ? — ^The present, imperfect^ 
perfect, pluperfect, mrst and second foture. 

10. Which are called simple tenses? — ^The present and 
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the imperfect, because in them the hoping verbs are not 
used. 

11. How are the other tenses formed ? — ^The variations 
of the other tenses consist in the proper variations of the 
auxiliary joined to the form of infinitive or participle. 

12. Why ia it easj to an EngUsh student to acquire a 
knowledge of the German verb ? — ^The form of the verb in 
the German language is remarkably similar to that in the 
English. In both languages there is but one conjugation ; 
in both the derivation of the tenses is the same ; in both 
there are only two simple tenses, the present and the im- 
perfect; and in both the variations of the other tenses 
consist in the proper variations of the helping verb joined 
to the infinitive or past participle. 

Auxiliary Vbrbs. 

1. What are auxiliary verbs ? — ^Those by the help of 
which the principal verbs are conjugated. 

2. How many airdliary verbs are there in German ? — 
There are three chief auxiliaries for the formation of tenses ; 
viz., t^ i)<\bt I have, i(^ Bin I am, id^ toetbe I become. Then 
there are seven auxiliary or helping verbs for the formation 
of moods ; viz., i(^ mu^ I must, x(^ fann I can, t(^ mag 1 
may, i^ batf I dare, l^ lajfc I let, i^ ttjill I will, i^ fotl 
1 shall. 

3. Are any of them defective as are in English : I will, 
shall, ought, must, can, may, do, let? — No, they are all 
perfect. 

4. Do the helping verbs only supply the defects of other 
verbs by going before or coming after them, and making 
the sentence thus complete ? — The helping verbs are also 
used as principal verbs when their meaning is not dependent 
upon another verb in the infinitive or participle following ; 
as, i^ i)abt SBu^er I have books, i^ voiU ed I will it, rr ifi 
t(i(^ geivorben he is become rich. 
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5. What u the pioper significatioii of iterben ? — It ag-^ 
nihea properly, to became, but as an auxiliary Verb, in the 
formaiion of actiye and pasdve tenses, it answers to the 
Englirii / am, I shall, I will ; as, id^ loetlDe to^en I shall 
praise, bu vo\x^ to6en thou wilt praise, or ivirb loben he will 
praise, Ui) tvetbe geloftt I am praised. 

6. What is to be observed about the German verbs 
toetbnt and ndotCen ? — ^The verb t^ idUI is used In German 
only to signify desire, will, or inclination. To express 
simple ^turity, the Germans use toetben, when in English 
shcUl is used for the first person fiiture, and toill for the 
second and third person future. 

7. From loetbett is derived the imperfect in two forms, 
iti) ivurbe and id^ toarb ; which is preferable ? — ^The best 
usagQ is i^ tourbe. 

8. What is the rule for the use of gewotbm and wwbcn ? 
lEBorben is used as a helping verb ; as, er ift geloBt njorbm 
he has been praised : the syllable ge is omitted because it 
begins the preceding word. ©eniDtben is used as a prindpal 
verb : et ifl flitger genjotben he has become wiser. 

9. Which is right ; id^ l^dtte ed )?et!aufen fonnen I might 
have sold it, or i<i) f)aiU e8 iJerfaufen gefonnt?— The true 
form of the pluperfect is, id} fj&iU gefonnt ; but the auxiliaries 
of moods diange the participle of compound tenses into the 
infinitive before another infinitive. Thus: iti) f^abt if)n 
fd^teiBen laflen, not gelaffen I have caused him to write, idf 
l^&tte ed fagen foQen, not gefotlt I ought to have said it. 

10. By what is the form of the conjunctive mood gene- 
rally distinguished? — By compound vowels ; as d^ id^ vo&xt 
I might be, or if I were ; ei# id} fei I may be, or if I be ; b, 
iti^ fdnnte if I could ; u, idi txiurbc fcin I should be. 

11. Do the Germans also, like the English, make use of 
the auxiliary verb to do tl^un? — Anciently they did; but 
now the use of the verb t^un as an auxiliary is found only 
among the lower classes of the South of Germany, and is 
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generallj considered a gross vulgarism ; as, id^ tl^ot lefen^ 
instead of i(^ lad I read. 

Principal Vxrbs. 

12. What do 70a call principal verbs? — A principal 
verb is a verb, that, for the formalion of all its tenses, does 
not want the help of auzDiaries; as, id^ lobe I praise,. i(]^ 
loBte I praised, etc. 

13. How are principal verbs divided.^ — In active, passive, 
neuter, compound, reflective, and impersonal. 

14. How do you know when a verb is active ? — ^A verb 
active denotes the doing of an action, and therefore sup- 
po^s an agent or person who acts, or an object acted upon; 
as, to esteem or to commend : I esteem, cr I commend tiie 
virtuous. . / is here the agent, or person who acts, and 
virtuous the object. To read; as, we read the Scriptures ; 
to cany; as, thej camf a burthen : read and carry express 
the action, and Scriptures and burthen particularize the 
object. 

15. Why is a verb active also called transitive? — Becaxise 
the action passes over to the object, or has an e^ct upon 
some other thing ; as, I shut the book. The object an- 
swers to the question whom? or what ? after the verb ; as, 
Alexander conquered the. Persians. 

16. What is a verb passive? — ^A verb passive denotes 
the impressions that persons or things receive when acted 
upon ; as, I am taught, it is printed, they are conquered. 
It necessarily supposes an object upon which the impression 
is made, and an agent by whom it is made ; as, the picture 
was painted by Rubens. Picture is the object, and Rubens 
is the agent. The object answers to the question who? or 
what ? before the verb. 

17. What is a verb neuter?— A verb neuter denotes 
being or existing ; as, I am ; and likewise being in some 
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pofiare, sihiaEtioii, or drcnmatonce ; as, I sit, I stand, I fie, 
I weep ; also an actian which does no* pass over to an 
object; as, \df ^^ I go, idf faOe I Ml. 

18. Why is a vcfbncotcr also called intransitive? — ^AvcA 
neuter is also called intransitive, becanse it ezpressesno action 

passing over to another olgect; it has a comfdctc agmfi- 
cataon in itself, and requires no noon snbstantive after it to 
porticalarise the snligect ; as, to sleep, to be, to at, to langli. 
Hiejr cannot, from their natore, have a pasmve voice. 

19. By what nde may yoa distinguish whether a verb 
be active or neuter ? — Bj observing if I can pbce s noim, 
or the neuter pronoon it after the verb. If I can, I know 
tha* the verb is active, if not, the verb must be neuter. I 
way say, I eat a cake, I can eat it; but I could not say, I 
sleep or I sit it. 

20. What are compound verbs ? — ^Verbs are called com- 
pound when they are joined with prepositions, prefixes, or 
noons; as, oitdloffm to leave out, Bnoeifm to prove, tat^ 
fd^Iagm to counsel. 

21. Which verbs are called reflective ?^— We give tiie 
name of reflective verbs to those which have for tiieir sub- 
ject and olgect the same person or thing ; as, i(^ frene mi^ 
I rejoice, {(j^ fe^e miti^ I long. 

22. Which verbs are called impersonal ? — Verbs are 
called impersonal when the agent is not known or con- 
sidered aa such ; they have in their tenses only the third 
person singular, and take the indefinita pronoun tfi} as, e8 
t^Mtt it thaws, ed ftitxt it freezes, ed f^etnt it seems. e« 
OieH there js. 

The proper impersonals are those which are nsed only in 
the impersonal form, or express the state of weather and 
the operations of nature; as, t9 regnet it rains, t^ f^neit it 
snows, e« ^tli it hails. But sometimes personal verbs 
Mfe changed into imperscmal by assuming the indefinite 

pronoun e« it; as, e« gefdm niir it pleases me. e8 ftrgert mi(^ 
it vexes me. 
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Regular Verbs. 

23. When are verbs called regular? — ^When thej do 
not change the vowel of the root and take m the imperfect 
termination te, and in the participle t or et with ge before 
it; as, IteBeU; i^ lieBe, i^ lie6te, q/Aitbt 

24. Why is the conjugation of the German regular verb 
easj ? — Because there is but one coigugation of regular 
verbs, whose tenses are formed in a manner most simple; 

25. Which are the principal parts of the Grerman verb ? — 
The in&ntive, the present, the imperfect, and the preterite 
participle ; as, IteBen to love, id^ litU, i^ ItAU, gelieBt. 

26. What is the root of the German verb ? — ^The in- 
finitive, from which all tenses are derived and which always 
ends in e or en 3 as lobtn to praise. 

27. When ends the infinitive in e or in en ?-— When this 
termination is preceded by I or r ^ as, l^inbetn to hinder, 
Idd^eln to smile. 

28. How is the present formed from the infinitive ?— By 
omitting the n ; as, i(]^ lobt I praise, from loiiti to praise. 

29. What is further to be observed about the formation 
of the present ? — In those verbs in which I or r occurs be- 
fore the final n of the infinitive, the e preceding these 
letters is left out in the first person of the present tense ; 
as, i^ \ammUf instead of i^ fammele, from famimin to col- 
lect. 

30. How is the imperfect formed fi:'Qm the present .^— By 
adding the termination te ; as, id^ Io(e, i^ Ipbete, which is 
in prose contracted into id) loBte. 

31. How is the pret. participle formed from the imper- 
fect ? — By omitting the termination e of the imp. and 
putting ge before it ; as, geloBet^ contr. gelo'Bt. ' 

32. In which verbs is ge omitted before the pret. parti* 
ciple ? —When the infinitive begins with the syllables Be, 
tvnp, mif ^f ^ttf itXf or ge ; as, entgnjeien to diiegiee, mU 

K 3 
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jWeiet ; also in verbs of foreign origin terminating in ttett or^ 
ieren; as, {htbiren, ftubtrt, tegteren, tegiert, and in a few 
tme German verbs of the termination iorett; as, 6u<!^fl<u 
Merm to spell, (ud^flaBirren. 

33. How are the perfect and pluperfect tenses formed ? — 
By adding the corresponding tenses of the auxiliary fyiitn 
to the {ffeter. part ; as, t(j^ Ifabt gcloit I have praised, td^ 
l^tte geloit I had praised : but some neuter verbs take ftin 
instead of l^Ben* 

34. How is the first future formed ? — By trer^n and the 
present infinitive ; as, [6^ loetbe loBen I shall praise. 

35. How is the second future formed ? — By loerben and 
the preter. infinitive ; as, i(^ xottU gelobt l^lBen I shall have 
praised* 

36. How is the passive voice formed ? — By the auxiliary 
verb nxrbm added to the preterite participle ; as, i(^ isfrbc 
^eloit I am praised, id^ nmtU g^loBt I was praised, etc. 

Irrboular Vbrbs. 

37. What verbs are called irregular? — ^Those which 
change their radical vowels and do not form the imperfect 
and participle as does the verb (oben. 

38. Are there many irregular verbs? — Most of the 
German verbs are regular. The number of German and 
English irregular verbs is nearly equal, and the irregularity 
in the English verbs often directs us to the irregularity in 
the German verbs. 

39. Into how many classes may the irregular verbs be 
divided ? — Into four, according to the deviations fix>ni the 
regular terminations and vowels. 

40. What verbs comprise the first class ? — Those which 
in the imperfect and participle have regular terminationa 
with irregular vowels or diphthongs ; as, nennen to name, 
ic^ uenhe, id^ nannte, genannt ; burfi^n to dare, idf barf, id^ 
burfte, gebtttft* 



41 . Which verbs are of the second class ? — ^Those which; 
in the imperfect and participle, have both irregular termi- 
nations and vowels or diphthongs, but regular vowels in 
Represent; as, Beifen to bite, i(^ Ui^t, id) U% geBtffen; 
fftUn to lift, id^ l^eBe, id^ tfoi, grl^oBen. 

42. What verbs constitute the third class ? — Those 
which, in the imperfect and participle, have irregular ter- 
minations, also in the present participle irregular vowels, 
but regular vowels or diphthongs in the imperfect; as, 
Uafen to blow, idi Blafe, i^ Uit% geBtafen ; l^eipen to be called, 
id) l^elf e, id) f)it% gel^elf en. 

43. Which verbs belong to the fourth class ? — Those 
which, in the imperfect and participle, have irregular ter- 
minations with irregular vowels or diphthong^ in the present, 
imperfect and participle ; as 6ergen to conceal, i6:f Berge^ i^ 
Btttg, geBorgen ; geBdren to bring forth, i^ geB&re; id^ gebar, 
geBoten. 

44. Is there any general rule to form the pret. participle 
of irregular verbs ? Whenever the imperfect ends with te, 
the part, ends with t, and where the imperfect does not end 
with Ut the part, ends in en; as, benfen to think, i6) benfe, 
i(^ bad^te, ^t\>Qidji ; Binben to tie, id^ Binbe, i(^ Banb, geBunben. 

45. What is to be observed about those which, in the 
imperfect and part, change the long vowel into a short 
one ? — They double the final radical consonant, and change 
b into t ; as, fd^teifett to grind, id) fd^Ielfe/ id^ fd^Tiff, gefd^Uffen ) 
lelben to suffer, id) leibe, Id^ litt, gelitten. 

46. What is to be observed about those verbs which, in 
the imperfect and part, change the short vowel into a long 
one ? — They drop one of the radical consonants ; as, fommen 
to come, Id^ f am, gef ommen ; Bitten to pray, id? Bitte, id^ Bat, 
geBeten. 

47. How is the conjunctive mood of the imperf. formed } 
— By changing the three vowels a, o, U, into d, 6, iXt and 
adding e whenever the imp. of the indicative ends with a 
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ponsonant ; as, t^un to do, i^ ffydf i6f t^t ; ttegrn to.bend, 
i^ bog; id} (5de; tragen to bear, idf itv%, idf truge; UuUa 
to think, i(^ ba^te, iti) bdd^te. 

48. What is to be observed about thoee verbs which 
have both an active and intransitive 8ig^nifik»iion ? — ^Thej 
are regular as actives, and irregular as intrausitives ; as, 
erfc^recten to frighten, ei: erf^tedte mi^^ i^ nouxU tt\(i^tdtf 
l^ crf^raf, i^ Wn erfd^roden. 

49. What is to be observed about some verbs which 
have both a physical and figurative sense ? — ^They are regu- 
lar in the physical sense, and irregular in the figurative ; 
as, betregen to move and to persuade, et (etregte bie <&anb he 
moved the hand, er i)at bie {>anb (eiDegt, er (eivegte niiti^ he 
persuaded me, er ^at mi^ Ben)Ogen. 

50. How is fragen conjugated ? — ^The best authors make 
it regular, and write bu fragji, er fragt, not bu frogfi, er frdgt ; 
i^ firagte, not frug, gefragt, not gefragen* 

51. Which is irregular, mal^Ien to grind, or malen to 
paint ? — Wtaf)Un to grind, having the participle gemal^len ; 
but the participle of malen to paint, is gemalt painted. 

62. How is fenben to send, coi\jugated ? — 3(^ fenbe, {(tf 
fanbte, gefanbt. The imperf. id^ fanbte and the part, gefanbt 
are more used by good authors than ic^ fenbete and gefenbet. 
But fenbete is used as the coi\]unctive of the imperfect. 

Neuter Verbs. 

53. Have all neuter verbs only an intransitive signifi* 
cation ? — Some expressive of an action occur as impersonal 
verbs in the passive form ; as, ed )rlrb baipon gerebet it is 
spoken of, ed tvarb gef^ielt. 

54. Are there intrausitives from which transitives have 
been formed ? — From fatten to fall, descends fatten to fell ; 
from ijerf^njinben to vanish, ijerfcS^wenben to waste; from 
fi^en to sit, fe^en to place ; from fliefen to flow, flopen to 
make flow. 
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55. With what auxiliary are they coi^ugated ? — Either 
with f)aitn or feln» 

66. When are they conjagated with l^aBen? — ^When they 
express simple physical actions without reference to a place, 
the completion of an action or a state, and a continued 
state whether of motion or of rest ; as, id} ffobt gejittett I 
have trembled, bet ®aum l^at an^^Mnijtt the tree has 
finished blowing, id^ f)dbt gef(^Iafen I have slept. 

57. When are they conjugated with feln ? — When they 
denote a transition into any state, or a motion with refer- 
ence to the manner and place of the motion ; as, et ift 9e«< 
jlorBen he has died, i^ Bin gefolgt I have followepl. 

58. Why do we say ble ^be tft geftoteu the earth is 
frozen, but eg l^at bie ganjc SWa^t gefroren? — ^Verbs expres- 
sive of motion take fein when place or space is referred to, 
and l^aBen with reference to time or manner ; as, id) Bin nad^ 
SBinbfor gmtten I have been riding to Windsor, i^ .f)aU 
iaS $ferb getitten I have ridden that horse, er l^at fel^r [d^Ied^t 
geritten he has beeti riding very badly. 

59. Why do we say voir finb gelaufett we have run, but 
bag 8fa^ f)at gelaufen the cask has run ? — Some verbs ex- 
pressive of motion require fein, when taken in the proper 
sense ; and l^aBen in the figurative sense. 

60. What auxiliary do neuters take when they are used 
as reflective or reciprocal verbs ?— They then take l^aBen; 
as, et ^at fld^ atm gef^ielt he has become poor by gambling, 
et l^at fld^ f tan! gettunfen he has become ill by drinking, et 
1}at fld^ gut geftanben he has had a good income. 

Compound Verbs. 

61. Hdw are they generally conjugated ? — ^They gene- 
rally follow the coi^ugation of the simple verbs, some of 
which are regular, others irregalar. 

62. How many divisions of compound verbs are there ? 
— Two ; viz., separable and inseparable compound verbs. 
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63. "What verbs comprehends the first class? — ^Verbs 
compouDded in the infinitive with participles, which, in the 
simple tenses and in the imperative mood, are separated 
from them ; as, auf l^alten to detain : t^ l^alte auf^ i^ f)\tlt 
anf, f)alU auf. 

64. Where is the particle, of which the verb is com- 
pounded, placed, when more words are used to complete 
the sentence and follow the verb? — ^The particle is then 
entirely separated from it, and placed at the end of the 
sentence ; as, n?ir f amen in einer Jtutfid^e naci^ Sonbon gutiitf 
we came back to London in a coach. 

65. Where is the separable particle put when the com- 
pound verb is used with another verb in the same sentence? 
*— In this case it is not to be placed at the end of the sen- 
tence, but immediately before the infinitive; as, i^ fingna(]^ 
htd Xa^tn u^ieber an gu genefen after three days I began to 
recover. 

66. How is the part. pret. of the verbs formed? — ^The 
syllable ge is not placed before it, but inserted between the 
separable particle and the verb ; as, annel^nten to accept, 
angenommen. 

67. What is to be observed concerning the infinitive ? — 
In sentences, in which a purpose or design is expressed by 
the infinitive mood with ju, this syllable coalesces with the 
compound verb ; as, tt n;etgette fl(^ l^mtngufomnten he re- 
refused to come in. 

68. What verbs comprehend the second class of com- 
pound verbs ? — Verbs compounded into inseparable par- 
ticles. 

69. What difference is there between separable and in- 
separable particles ? — ^The separable particles are accented, 
and may be taken by, and have a meaning of, themselves ; 
but the inseparable particles are unaccented, and only used 
in composition. %x9 out, and Bel near, nearly, are separable 
particles, from which descend audfej^n to expose, Bftfle^n 
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to assist. fBe and miff are inseparable, never used by 
themselves, but only in composition ; as, 6ebenfen to con* 
sider, mifPfatten to displease. 

70. Some particles are both separable and inseparable ; 
Tirhich are they ? — Um about, u6er over, Utttet under, bilTCI^ 
through, tDieber again. 

71. When are they separable, and when inseparable?— 
They are separable when the accent is upon them, but 
inseparable when the accent is upon the verb ; as, et Bta^ 
bur^ he broke through, bie Sonne l^ot bic 2Bolfen burc^^s* 
Broc^en the son has broken through the clouds, er ift umge^ 
laufen he has been knocked down by running, ct umlduft 
bie ©tabt he goes the circuit of the town, er fc^t uBer he 
leaps over, er Wetfetgt in baS 5)eutfc^e he translates into 
German, [^ ^abt bad Sud^ n?ieberge^olt I have taken back 
the book, i^ i)aU bie 9Botte wieberl^olt T have repeated the 
words. 

Reflective Verbs. 

72. How are the reflective verbs formed? — They are 
formed with the reflective pronouns nti(!^ myself, bi^ thy- 
self, fld^ himself, herself, itself, sing. ; nn0 ourselves, eu(^ 
yourselves, jl^ themselves, plur. 

73. How are they coiyugated ? — ^Like active verbs, and 
they are either regular or irregular. 

74. What auxiliary do they require in the compound 
tenses? — ^The auxiliary l^aBen ; as, ic^ l^aOe ntic!^ gefreut I 
have rejoiced myself, i(!^ ^atte mx^ !»e!(agt I had complained. 

75. Are they in their meaning entirely independent of 
transitive verbs? — Several verbs are only reflective, and 
have no meaning without the reflective pronouns ; as, i^ 
f(^&me mic^ I am ashamed, ic^ feline mfd^ I long, x^ grdme 
midl I grieve ; but most tramsitives may be made reflec- 
tives; as, ijergeffen to forget, ^^ J?etgejfen; ijereinigen to 
unite, fi(j^ loereinigen j ftertrennen to bum, flc^ ijerfcrennen. 
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from the original meaning of those active verbs from which 
thej are formed ; as» fletten to place, fl(^ jjMltn to pretend; 
tttq,t\)tn to pass awa^r, {I^ ^etgeffett to offend. 

76. In what case do they take the pronoun ? — >Most re- 
flective verbs take the pronomi in the accusative ; as, k^ 
nbCLXmt mi(^ I pity, i^ Oeftnne niid^ I recollect ; but some 
few admit the pronoun in the dative ; as, i^ ma^e mir ni^t 
an T do not assume, i^ (ilbe mit ni(^t tin I do not fancy, 
i^ gettaue mit I am confident. 

Impbrsonal Vxrbs. 

77. How are the impersonal verbs coigugated ? — ^They 
are regular or irregular and take the indefinite pronoun eS 
it, in the third person singular only, with the auxiliary 
^abtn in the compound tenses ; as, regnen to rain, ed regnet, 
ed regncte, eg l^at gcregnet, e8 l^attc gercgnct, eS wlrb regnen ; 
but few take the auxiliary feiit ; as, ed ifl gef(^el^en it has 
happened. 

78. How are they formed? — Some are only impersonal, 
others are formed from personal verbs ; as, ed l^agelt it hails, 
ed tl^aut/ it thaws, etc., which are always impersonal. From 
i^ ijerflel^e I understand, is formed, e6 Jjerflel^t j!d^ it follows 
of course ; from fagen to say, eg fagt fld^ leiti^t it is easily 
said ; from irol^ttett to dwell, eS tvoi)nt ftc^ l^icr gut here is 
a good place to live in ; from id^ freue mid^ I rejoice, ed 
freut mid^ ; from id^ burfle or id} Bin burjiig I am thirsty, 
ed burftet mid^ I am thirsty. 

79. Is ed sometimes omitted? — Yes, when the pronoun 
is put first, ed is omitted ; as, mid^ burflet, instead of ed 
butfiet tnld^ ; mir fel^lt, or eg fe^tt mir I want. 

80. Is eg also employed with the passive verb ? — Some- 
times ; as, eg trirb gefagt it is said ; but in this connexion 
the indefinite pronoun man is more commonly used. 
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81 • What signifies man ? — ^It is an impersonal particle, 
which changes personal verbs into impersonal, and answers 
to the English one, we, people, men, or the passive nse of 
the verb to be ; as, man glauBt, or ed witb geqlauBt it is be- 
lieved ; we, they, people, or men believe ; man l^at ^eldug* 
net, or ed tt)itb geldugnet it has been denied (in French like 
on, as, on dit). 

82. Are man and eg always prefixed ? — ^When the imper- 
sonal verb is used to afiten or deny, the particle man one, 
or eg it, are prefixed ; but if it is used as a verb of interro- 
gation, those particles are placed after it ; as, man f(^teiBt 
one writes, or they write ; f(]^reitt man do they write ? e8 
tegnet it rains, tegnet cS does it rain ? 

83. How is e8 sometimes to be Englished ? — By there ; 
as, cS ijl there, is, eg gat there was, cS wltb feln there will be, 

84. What case of the personal pronoun do they govern? 
— Some govern the dative case ; as, eS fel^lt mlr I want, eS 
fommt mir ijor it appears to me : others govern the accu- 
sative ; as, eS ftiert mi(3^ I am cold, cS wunbert mld^ it sur- 
prises me. A few admit of a dative and accusative of the 
pronoun ; as, ed gtaut mid^ 1 am afraid. 

85. Is there any diflPerence in the use of e8 bciU(]^t mlr 
and cS bun ft mld^ it seems to me? — ^It is generally used 
indiscriminately, but some make a nice distinction, and 
prefer eS bdu(^t mlt in speaking of ideas, but using eg bunft 
mi* for visible objects ; as, felne 2ln{l(]^t, bdu(3^t mir entl^dtt 
eine SBal^r'^eit his view of the matter, I suppose, is much 
like truth, btefeS ^a)pm i% n?le ml(3^ bfintt, mel^r gefB aU mi^ 
this paper is, as it seems to me, more yellow than white. 



VI. ADVERBS.— Umfianb9nj5rter. 

1. What is an adverb ? — It is a word added to verbs, 
adjectives, and also to other adverbs to denote some quar 
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Ifty or circamstanoe bdonging to them; us, "i^ soon 3 id^ 
wet^ iaib Bejal^Ien I shall «oon paj. 

2. How are liiey formed ? — Freqaenffy l&om -flabstaa- 
tives bj the addition of certain syllables ; as, (at, tvimbet^ 
*«r wonderfully; i^aft, monn^aft manftilly; i(^t, fletftd^t 
spotty; ig, pAbig gradous ; lei; aUetlei of aD sorts ; \K^^ 
finbliti^ filially ; f am^ ar(eitfam laborious. 

Some words may be changed into adverbs by means of 
an additional d; as, S^ittag noon, !PKttagd at noon; 96enb9 
in the evening, from 9l6enb evening; (mttd adieady, fsofoi 
Setett ready. 

3. Translate the following sentences into German with 
the adverbs belonging to l^em : I will start, that I may 
come soon back Kik^ wiO attf6te(3^en, bmnit id^ 16 alb jttrii(f=: 
fomme. Here is good walking l^itt i^ gut ju ge^en. I was 
with him yesterday in tiie evening. I have not yet seen 
him to-day. I did not sleep there last night. 



VII. PREPOSITIONS. — gJet^aitttlffaottCT. 

1. What is a preposition ? — A word put .before nouns 
and pronouns in order to connect them with other words 
and to show the relation which one word has to another. 

2. Give a few examples. — @r Bat unt fein @elb he asked 
for his money. Sd^ l^aBe feine 9lntwoTt i?on il^m er||alten I 
have received no answer /rtwi him. 

S. What cases do prepositions govern in German } — 
Some always require after them the genitive, or the dative, 
or the accusative ; others either the genitive or dative, ac- 
cording to the import of the sentence ; others, again either 
the dative or accusative. 

4. How differ the German sentences td^ glng In ben ®at* 
ten from id^ ging in bent ® atten ? — The first sentence means : 
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I went into the garden; the second: I walked about in 
the garden. 

5. In the first sentence the Getrman preposition in has 
the accusative after it,, in the second it is followed hj the 
dative ; what is the rule for this ? — When motion, ta a 
place is expressed hj the prepositions an, auf, l^intev/ iUy 
mbeiv ufet; unter, ioor^ jtvifci^en^ the accusative is required, 
but if they express motion, or rest in a place, the dative is 
used. 

6. If we can ask in German noo wh^e ? the dative is 
used ; if we can ask vosHfin whither^ what way ? the accu-' 
sative is used. Give some examples. — ^ fl|t auf bem 
©tul^le he sits on the chair (where njo?) ; er fe^t jid^ auf ben 
©tul^l he places himself upon the chair (whereto vooffin ?). 
Die 94ell^e ifl an mlr it is my turn ; bie flleil^e fmxmt an inidi^ 
it comes to iny turn. 

7* How may prepositions be classed as regards their 
origin ? — Into primitive, derivative, and compound. 

8. Give some examples. — (St ging burd^ ben SBalb he 
walked through the wood ; here burd^ is a j^imitive prepo- 
sition. Qtx {iieg auf bad £)a(^ ntUtel^ einer Setter he mounted 
upon the roof by means of a ladder ; here uiittelfl is a deri- 
vative preposition from Sfttttel means, ^n^att bed ^aUxd 
instead of the falser ; here anflati is compounded of on and 
fiatt; to signify : in the place of. 

9-. How coalisce the two prepositions n^egi^n and ^a)itn 
into one w(»d with the possessive pronoun tneitt/ bein, fein ? 
— In this manner ; we say, meiaetn^egeu or metmtl^al^ett on 
my account, fetnettDegett on his account; as, ev tl^at ed meinet:^ 
|iaI6en he did it on my account. 

10. How are ^9t and ^ut to be distinguished .> — 3$or 
answers to the English word before, and fur to word ^br or 
instead of; as^ i^ ttat ^n ben %i\d) I went before the table; 
fur mtt touffl btt bad for whom art thou buymg that? dt 
^at fitr. uttd (ejal^tt he has paid instead of ua.. 
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11. What difference in meaning is there between ttml^et 
and l^entm ? — Uml^er denotes a movement to several places, 
but ffttnm a movement from and return to a certain place ; 
as, er ging ben ganjen Xa% in Ux @tabt uml^er he walked the 
whole da7 about the town ; er ging ttm bie ®tabt l^erum he 
walked round the town. 

12. As lucrum so likeinise some other compound prepo- 
sitions may be separated, e. g. bal^in, l^interl^er. Give an 
example. — ^ uporf bad SBud^ ba t)Ot nti^ l^in he threw 
down the book before me ; er ging l^intet bent SBogen l^et he 
walked behind the carriage. 



VIIL ON CONJUNCTIONS. — SBlnbeworter* 

1. Of what use are coi^unctions ? — A conjunction is a 
word, that is chieflj used to join words and sentences to- 
gether, and shows the manner of their dependence on one 
another. 

2. How manj sorts of conjunctions are there ? — There 
are eight sorts, viz. : — 1 . copulative coigunciions, as : ttnbr 
auti^ ; 2. comparative, n^ie, gIet(]^toie ; 3. disjunctive, entttpebet; 
l^ingegen j 4. concessive, jujar, oBgteid6 ; 5. adversative, al6er, 
allein; 6. casual, or to give reason^ votil, benn; 7. con- 
ditional, loenn; faUd ; 8. conclusive, folglt^, bol^r. 

3. What are concessive conjunctions? — Thej express 
concession, or grant a point of the sentence ; as, of^Ieid^ et 
fel^r.fronf Ijl/ ifl bo^ no^ «6offnung, ba^ er wleber genefen 
loerbe allhough he is stiU very ill, yet there is still room to 
hope that he will recover. 

4. What influence exert some coi^jundions on the order 
of the words ? — Some throw the verb to the end of the 
sentence; as, nad^bem n^it ju %6enb gegeffen l^atten fo 
gingen mix f^a;ieren when we had supped we took a walk ; 
aU id) in £oi^on anfam when I arrived in London. 
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5. What are corresponding conjanctions ? — Conjunc- 
tions which answer to each other in the construction of a 
sentence ; thus enttvebet either, requires o^r or, to begin 
the following part of the sentence; tt^eber neither, is followed 
by no^ nor ; foYCOl^I takes aU as, after it. Snttveber ift er 
auSgegangen ober im @arten he is either gone out or in the 
garden. 3e mel^r i^ trlnfe, bcjio mel^r burfiet mx^ the more 
I drink the more thirsty I am. ©oicol^l meine SBruber ate 
meine ©^njejiem watett Im ^attx my brothers as well as 
my sisters were in the theatre. 

6. What is to be observed respecting the coi^ unction fo, 
which is often found in the beginning of the principal part 
of a sentence ? — Some conjunctions, as ba when, oBfd^on 
although, xtikxcdi)! though, which begin the secondary part 
of a compound sentence, require fo after them, but it may 
be left out, if the secondary part is not too long ; as, ob^ 
gteic^ er xti^ i% (fo) fann er bod^ nid^t alien Seuten l^elfen 
although he is rich, he cannot help everybody. 

7. When may the conjunction baff be omitted ? — After 
an expression which implies a wish, a prayer, or an assur- 
ance, this conjunction may be omitted : as, i(^ ^off^r ^^ n^erbe 
gettjiff gefti^el^en I hope it will certainly happen ; id) wunfd^e, 
@ott looKe ®ie in feinen ®^u$ nel^men I wish, God may 
take you under his protection. 

8. What influence has the conjunction baff, expressed or 
understood, on the construction of a sentence ? — When a 
certainty is spoken of, it requires the indicative of the verb, 
but the subjunctive, when desire, doubt or uncertainty is 
implied, 

9. What is the German for : it is known that he is here ? 
— ^lan tt)ei^, ba^ n ffitx i% 

1 0. What is the German for : would one think it were 
possible ? — ®oI[te man ^laUbm, baf ed mogIt(^ tt)dr e ? 
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IX. ON INTERJECTIONS.— giiUjflttbunflStroTter. 

1. What are interjections? — Words that are used to 
express some passion of the mind, are cidled inteijeetions. 

2. Why are they so called ? — Because they are intro- 
duced in a sentence without making any alteration in its 
composition. 

3. How are they formed ? — They consist of one or more 
letters or words ; aa, D ! Dl^ ! D Wfl^ ! Oh ! 5Pful fy ! ®ie^ 
see, look, lo ! SBeg away ! «&alt stop ! 

4. How is it, that the interjections V0t1)t and totH)l are 
always followed by a dative ? — The dative is governed by 
a word understood ; as, wel^e (fei) bit woe be unto thee ! 
tooffl (ifl) mhr well is me ! 

5. Such an ellipsis occurs also in other interjections; give 
an example. — 3tuf)t, fagc i^ ! peace, I say ! To Stul^ 
peace, is here understood l^altet keep. In like manner: 
^Itt SBort (ftJtl^) ! not a word (speak) ! 

6. Sometimes interjections consist of broken sentences ; 
as, &M fei ©anf thank God ! gutiger @ott good God I 
Translate the following : What happiness ! Heaven pre- 
serve you ! Long live the Queen ! 



THS END. 



